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MY DREAM-LOVE. 


THROUGH the sweet early morning doth she 
come, 
When, dim with dew, and tremulous with 
sleep, 
The scented flowers give out their sweetest 
sighs ; 
When nature wakes, and standing peaceful, 
dumb, 
Upon the hill-top, knows not if to weep, 
Or smile upon us from the changeful skies. 


Sweet dream-love that I never see when day 
Drives all our finer thoughts from earth in 


aste, 
Lest they should be entangled by the world, 
I would not have thee ’mid this misery stay, 
I would not have thee of my life’s cup taste, 
Nor would I that thy sweets were all un- 
furled, 


Thou art mine own, when night’s worst hours 
have fled, 
And faint with fighting phantoms do I lie, 
Waiting for that the dawn shall truly bring — 
Thy sweet calm eyes that tears may never shed, 
Thy pretty hands that touch me silently, 
Thine arms that fold me like some angel’s 
wing! 


What does it matter that thou canst not tell 
Of all thou know’st, nor whisper of thy bliss, 
Or kiss me on the lips that speak thy praise ? 
Words — sweetest words could only break the 
spell ; 
Thou peer not now betray me with a kiss, 
So leaving me in sorrow all thy days. 


Thou art my own ; mine only ; none can share, 
Thy touch, thy presence, none may hear thy 
voice, 
Nor twine thine hair, nor press thy small 
white hand. 
*Tis but to me thou art so wondrous fair, 
*Tis but my heart that thou dost bid rejoice, 
Tis but beside me thou canst take thy stand. 


I will be true to thee, mine own, my dream ; 
With thee once more I tread the ways of old, 
And wander at the dawning, mid the hills. 
For, after all, our lives are what they seem, 
Tis fancy’s wand that turns their grey to gold. 
So real art thou, that ail my dream hours fills. 
All The Year Round. 


FAIRYLAND IN MIDSUMMER, 


SHALL I tell you how one day 
Into Fairyland we went ? 
Fairy folk were all about, 
Filling us with glad content ; 
For we came as worshippers 
Into Nature’s temple grand, 
And the fairies welcome such 
With the freedom of the land. 


* 





Through the green-roofed aisles we went, 
Passing with a careful tread, 
For beside our happy feet 
Purple orchis raised its head ; 
And behind, the bluebeils hung, 
Fading now like ghosts at morn, 
Here and there a white one bent, 
Like a “ maiden all forlorn.” 


From the bank across our way 
Ragged robin flaunted red, 
And athwart a narrow trench 
Feathery ferns their shadows spread, 
Fair white campion from the hedge 
Raised its starry petals chaste, 
And the fragile speedwell biue 
Bade us on our journey haste. 


Haste? For why? We sought the pool 
Where the water-lilies bloom, 
And we found it ere the night, 
Hidden in a leafy gloom ; 
All around like sentinels 
Yellow iris stood on guard, 
Keeping o’er the virgin queens 
Ever faithful watch and ward. 


Like pale queens the lilies white 
On their leafy couches lay, 
Where no wanton hand could reach, 
No disloyal foot could stray. 
Lovingly we bade adieu 
To each golden-hearted queen, 
And stepped out to where the heath 
Laughed to heaven in robe of green, 


Here we gathered treasure-trove — 
Eyebright, milkwort, cuckoo-shoes — 
Till our baskets, overfull, 
Many a precious bud must lose ; 
Till the sunset glory fell 
On the blossoms in our hand, 
And, with lingering glances, we 
Bade farewell to Fairyland. 
Chambers’ Journal. FLORENCE TYLEE, 


SONG OF THE SNOW. 


FAR up in the depths of the sky, 

In the loft of the zenith on high, 

Under the top of the dome, 

Is the feathery snow’s high home, 

It is there that garments of white 

Are suddenly made in the height 

And dropped on the sorrowing throng 

Who cry to the Lord “ How long?” 

And heads that are bowed and old 

Grow white as the sheep of the fold — 

As crowns of the purified throng 

Who reign with the Lord — how long! 
Transcript. TIMOTHY OTIS PAINE 











MARK PATTISON. 


From Temple Bar. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON. 
THE following record does not claim to 
present a complete picture of Mark Patti- 
son. It tells of his relations with one of 
the few among the younger members of 
the university who, of late years, had the 
good fortune to be able to call him their 
friend, and it may possibly, from its par- 
ticular point of view, throw some fresh 
light on his character and personality, to 
the better understanding of which it is my 
sole desire here to contribute. 


I first saw Pattison one October morn- 
ing seven years ago, when, with forty or 
fifty others, I presented myself in the hall 
of Lincoln College as a candidate for a 
scholarship. Each candidate had to pro- 
vide himself with certificates of good con- 
duct ; and Pattison’s first remark to me was 
provoked by the sight of a bundle of some 
half-dozen of these certificates, with which 
I had armed myself to meet all contingen- 
cies. Taking them from me, and turning 
them over with a half-puzzled, half-amused 
look, he said, “* What! Allthis?” I could 
not help being struck at once with the 
rector’s appearance, with those remarka- 
ble features that I had many opportunities 
of studying during the ensuing years. 
He was at that time sixty-four. His face 
was pale with the pale cast of thought, 
and the deep lines with which it was 
marked were the result rather of hard 
thinking than of age. The thin, reddish 
moustache and beard, and the short, 
slightly curling brown hair, showed little 
or no trace of grey; but the somewhat 
sunken mouth, with the consequent con- 
vergence of nose and chin, helped to give 
the face an aged appearance. This 
served, however, to bring into prominence 
the singular brightness of the grey eye, 
which, whether “glittering,” as it has 
been well described, with the light of some 
fresh thought, or fixed, as it occasionally 
was, in the compassionless rigidity of a 
“stony glare,” or mild, almost melting at 
times, with sympathy, was always deep 
and searching, and must be regarded as 
his most striking feature. His voice, in 
unconstrained conversation, was soft and 


pleasant; but in official intercourse, or ! 





195 


when he was severe, the utterance accom- 
panying the “ stony glare,” would become 
harsh and nasal; and there were some 
who, as they expressed it, had only heard 
the rector “snarl.” Once, but only once, 
so far as I can remember, was a “snarl” 
given tome. It was when I had, at the 
end of the scholarship examination, been 
summoned to the common-room, where all 
the college authorities were in conclave 
assembled to examine the selected candi- 
dates viva voce. I had read out a set sen- 
tence of Livy, and was pondering on the 
best way of turning an idiom, when the 
silence was broken by a nasal “ Trans- 
late!” which roused me from my reflec- 
tions, and made me plunge, without fur- 
ther delay, iz medias res. In stature, 
Pattison might have been slightly above 
the middle height, had he walked erect; 
but the spare figure was bent, and, in re- 
pose, his head often rested on his chest. 
His step, however, was surprisingly quick 
and elastic, and his gait retained, nearly 
to the last, something of almost youthful 
wiriness and vigor. 

My next meeting with Pattison was 
also purely official. I had to call upon him, 
after my election, to have the conditions 
under which my scholarship was held ex- 
plained to me, and to be assigned as pupil 
to one of the college tutors. I found 
him, with the tutors, in his study on the 
ground-floor of the rector’s lodgings. 
The walls of the room were covered with 
books, and the two windows, in front of 
one of which was his writing-table, looked 
out upon the quadrangle, with the hall 
and library. On the mantelpiece, in a 
small frame, was a photograph of John 
Henry Newman. After I had listened to 
the rector’s explanations, I hazarded afew 
questions as to some of the domestic ar- 
rangements of college life. The rector 
referred to either one or the other of the 
tutors, each of whom, in turn, referred to 
his colleague, thus giving me an early 
impression, which I have not been able to 
forget, of the unwillingness of the Oxford 
man to commit himself. After that about 
a week elapsed, when one day the rector’s 
Flemish servant came up to my attic, to 
ask, with the rector’s compliments, wheth- 
er | would take a walk with him to-morrow, 
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Sunday, at two o’clock. I received this 
message not without alarm, for I had 
meanwhile heard the usual more or less 
mythical stories of the difficulties various 
undergraduates had encountered on those 
occasions, arising mainly from the rec- 
tor’s alleged aversion to conversation. 
One of those stories, which I knew to be 
true, I remembered in particular. One 
afternoon, Pattison went to the lodgings 
of a Scotchman, a scholar of the college, 
to ask him to come for a walk. ‘Are you 
ready to go?” said the rector. The 
Scotchman replied, rather sardonically, 
that he thought he was. The rector 
waited in silence. After an interval of 
five or ten minutes: “Are you ready 
now?” “Yes.” And so they started. 
Their walk seems to have been a practi- 
cal illustration of the maxim that silence 
is golden;: for until the parting “ good- 
afternoon,” neither of them said a word. 
Since then, the Scotchman had not been 
invited to take a walk again. Such a walk 
as that, in unbroken silence, was a possi- 
bility I did not like to contemplate. I 
knew that I did not possess the Scotch- 
man’s imperturbability, and fearing that 
the rector might be indisposed to descend 
to my sphere, I determined to make a 
desperate effort to rise to his, or rather 
to provide myself with some subject on 
which he might possibly be inclined to 
converse. So, in all haste, I obtained a 
copy of “* Essays and Reviews,” and read 
therein the essay on “ Tendencies of Re- 
ligious Thought in England, 1688-1750.” 
The event showed that my anxiety and 
my precautions had been equally super- 
fluous. A very short time sufficed to 
convince me that the rector was far from 
objecting to conversation in itself; what 
he seemed to hesitate to do, was to start 
a subject; and therein, perhaps, lay the 
cause of all the difficulties of which I had 
heard. This first impression my own 
subsequent experience tended to confirm 
fully. He began a conversation occasion- 
ally, but rarely; on the other hand, he 
was ready to talk on most questions sug- 
gested by his companion; only, if a sub- 
ject was started in the form of a question, 
he would almost invariably say: “ Ah, 
now i should like to know what you think 


about that.” He always gave plenty of 
time for reflection, never interrupted, and 
exercised an almost painful suspension of 
judgment until you had finished all you 
had to say. The more I learnt to know 
the rector, the more the notion grew upon 
me that this remarkable patience of his in 
listening was only one symptom of an all- 
pervading desire to carry out the maxim 
“Know thyself;” and in that search 
after truth he seems to have thought even 
trivial data of consequence, regarding 
them as aids by way of collation or of con- 
trast. On the day in question (October 
28, 1877) we had not got far from the col- 
lege gates before Pattison had quite dis- 
pelled my misgivings. I had seen in his 
study a folio “ Shakespeare,” and I now 
asked him whether it was an original or a 
fac simile. This led to the subject of 
books and bookstalls; we found that we 
had gone to the same shops in London, 
and Pattison was interested to hear of a 
tolerably large number of old editions of 
the classics I had collected in that way, 
especially of a folio Seneca, described 
by Dibdin as having been printed typis 
argenteis, and of a very early edition of 
Laurentius Valla’s translation of Thucyd- 
ides, without title-page, date, or paginal 
numbering. “I should like to see your 
typis argenteis,” he said. Unfortunately 
the Seneca was not at Oxford; but I 
subsequently sent him the Thucydides, 
which he kept for some time, and de- 
scribed as “certainly a very good speci- 
men.” I went on to ask him about his 
own library. He said, “1 have the larg- 
est private collection in Oxford — about 
sixteen thousand volumes;” and, after 
speaking of the delight he took in gather- 
ing the books about him, added: “ There 
actually are many men with incomes of 
£500, who don’t spend as much as £50 
on books.” I could not help smiling, and 
thought there were very many. This and 
similar topics had brought us to the ferry 
at Hincksey. We crossed, and wandered 
on into the fields beyond, towards South 
Hincksey. It was a sunny afternoon, one 
of the perfect Oxford autumn days, and 
the trees were still laden’ with that wealth 
of color, from palest yellow to blood-red, 





which the atmospheric conditions of the 
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neighborhood seem specially fitted to pro- 
duce in unrivalled beauty. One row of 
trees in particular, to the left of the path, 
struck us on that day, and the rector 
stood still for several minutes to admire 
them. After remarking on the loveliness 
of the scene, he said, “ Now, why is it 
that nature in her changes has this pecul- 
iar effect upon us?” I said it seemed to 
me to be because we were reminded there- 
by of the transitoriness of all things, of 
beauty, of our own lives, and of how every- 
thing is taken from us, and becomes a 
portion and parcel “ of the dreadful past ; ” 
and we thus looked upon nature with the 
sympathy awakened by a fate which we 
deemed similar to our own. And so 
forth. The rector listened with his usual 
patience, and continued to gaze at the trees 
while I spoke. When I had finished, he 
turned to me, looked me full in the face 
with an expression of mingled inquiry and 
interest which I remember to this day, 
and said, “Ah!” after which we walked 
on for some time in silence. It was inter- 
esting to me to observe, of what a variety 
of shades of meaning that characteristic 
ejaculation of Pattison’s — “ Ah!” — was 
capable. Many times it was his sole an- 
swer; mostly it signified that something 
had aroused his interest; sometimes it 
conveyed approval, sometimes surprise, 
sometimes doubt; sometimes it was said 
in a way that indicated that he did not 
wish to express himself on the point in 
question. In time, experience enabled 
me to put the right interpretation upon it 
at once, and it frequently served me as an 
indication of what it was desirable to 
discuss, and what to pass over. It was 
Pattison who first spoke again. He made 
some inquiry as to my examination work, 
and wished to hear whether I had made 
any progress with my reading for modera- 
tions. I replied that, having been only 
a week or two in Oxford, I had as yet 
scarcely thought of moderations, and that, 
moreover, I had come to Oxford rather 
with a view to escaping from examina- 
tions of which I had had enough in Lon- 
don, and reading my classics more from a 
literary point of view than for the schools; 
that, altogether, I was pleased to have at 
last found an opportunity for some gen- 
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eral reading. Knowing of Oxford, and of 
the importance necessarily, and to a great 
extent justly, attached to examinations, 
what I now know, I can well understand 
the rector’s undisguised astonishment at 
hearing this. But I saw, even then, that 
the don was shocked, but the man was 
pleased. It was, however, when I told 
him that by my father’s desire I had be- 
gun Sanscrit, that the last straw was 
added ; and he said (these were his words): 
“* My young friend, I am very grieved to 
tell you that if you have come up to Ox- 
ford with the idea of getting knowledge, 
you must give that up at once. It is 
merely a race to get through the exam- 
inations; you have time for nothing else. 
We have bought you, and we’re running 
you for two plates. Yes, we’ve bought 
you; tell your father so; tell him you 
don’t belong to him now, and that until 
you have got your classes in the exam- 
inations, you have no time for reading 
what is not connected with them.” I 
suppose I looked incredulous, for he 
added, rather more seriously : “ Of course 
I don’t want you to think that I disap- 
prove of general reading ; on the contrary. 
But what I say I mean. You must stick 
to your work, if you want to do well in the 
schools.” As an instance of his memory 
for small incidents, I may mention that I 
heard him repeat our conversation almost 
literally, in his lecture, “ What is a Col- 
lege?” given before the Ascham Society 
more than four years later. 

Ten days after this, Pattison sent for me 
one morning, and invited me to take part 
in a poetical reading which was to be held 
at his house that afternoon. He sug- 
gested that I should read a German piece, 
upon which I expressed my fear that I 
should not do the poem justice. ‘ Well, 
then you shall do it injustice,” he an- 
swered. When I came in the afternoon, 
I found him with one elderly and four 
young ladies in his drawing-room, and the 
reading soon began. One of the young 
ladies, at Pattison’s request, also gave us 
a song in Chinese, the pathetic, if some- 
what monotonous strains of which were 
much admired, the abrupt ending, express- 
ing that the hero or heroine is suddenly 
drowned, being especially striking. The 
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rector read a sonnet of Wordsworth’s, | himself and others have told me, there 
the second of the two sonnets headed | seems good reason to believe that he en- 


“ Brugés ;”’ and in the conversation which 
followed the reading, he said he consid- 
ered the thought, 

The Spirit of Antiquity... x 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind, 


one of Wordsworth’s finest. And it is 
evident how that thought must have ap- 
pealed to a man like Pattison. What he 
thought of Wordsworth generally I had 
the opportunity of judging from several 
subsequent conversations. As might have 
been expected, he was not one of the 
poet’s unconditional admirers ; he did not 
place him in the same category with Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare, nor did he, follow- 
ing a recent distinguished critic, consider 
him greater than Schiller. He admitted 
the strength, the loftiness of thought, that 
characterize much of his work, whilst he 
regretted the sudden descents to positive 
prose that mar so many of his most beau- 
tiful passages. All that was really worth 
preserving of Wordsworth’s work he be- 
lieved could be compressed into a small 
volume like Mr. Arnold’s ‘* Selection.” 
During the remainder of this my first 
term, I continued to receive, at intervals, 
signs of Pattison’s remembrance and good- 
will. Several times he sent for me and 
asked me to join at tea in his drawing- 
room some young ladies, relations and 
friends, who were staying with him. Pat- 
tison’s popularity among women of all 
ages was remarkable; nor was this to be 
wondered at; for, whatever may be said, 
justly or unjustly, of his manner to men, 
there can be no doubt that he treated 
ladies with genuine and chivalrous polite- 
ness and courtesy, whilst his conversation 
with them was marked by more than ordi- 
nary brilliancy and lightness of touch. I 
recollect coming in to an afternoon party 
at the house of a distinguished Oxford 
professor one day, and being struck by a 
large group of ladies, gathered near one 
of the windows, and evidently deeply in- 
terested in some one who was discoursing 
tothem. I drew near, and saw that the 
centre of the group was Pattison. Upon 
women the effect of his personality seems, 
_ indeed, to have been more powerful even 
than upon men; not only were they 
charmed by his wit, and the refined cour- 
tesy of his manner: they seemed to feel, 
and submit to, the influence of the seri- 
ousness and earnestness of a moral and 
intellectual nature elevated far above the 
every-day level. Of this, no doubt, Patti- 
son was sensible; and from what both he 


hanced the value of his influence by a 
judicious admixture of criticism with en- 
couragement. 

In the following terms my intercourse 
with Pattison was resumed, and my rela- 
tions with him were strengthened. There 
were occasional walks, and afternoon talks 
in his study, so that, upon the whole, 
scarcely a week passed without my seeing 
him for an hour or two. The conversa- 
tion turned, almost invariably, on literary 
subjects. In February, 1878, he had 
written a review of Miss Zimmern’s “ Life 
of Lessing,” in the course of which he had 
indulged in his favorite sarcasms about 
the badness and want of polish of German 
writing, and had dealt a few hits at the 
“unkempt and spectacled Teuton,” who 
was the only person for whom the foggy 
German style, and the crabbed type, was 
at all suited. We discussed the article 
and its subject, and I then asked him how 
far these sarcasms on the Germans were 
to be taken as genuine indications of his 
opinion. He said, “ Well, of course, you 
mustn’t take that sort of thing too liter- 
ally. Iden’t always like to say only yea, 
yea, and nay, nay; and I haven’t much 
patience with people who only understand 
you when youdo. When I speak of the 
unkempt and spectacled Teuton, I refer 
to the untidiness of the ordinary German 
literary man. I object to that dressing- 
gown-and-slipper fashion that I have seen 
in German writers; very few of them 
dress decently.” 1 quoted to him one of 
the sentences in his Lessing article, in 
which he had said, “ The interest of the 
English reading public in any German 
writer must at best be languid.” “ Well,” 
he said, “it’s the fault of the English, of 
course. Only I do wish the Germans 
wouldn’t always involve their meaning in 
a blue mist, but write clearly and straight- 
forwardly what they have to say. I can’t 
help saying that, after reading as much of 
them as I have. We are obliged to read 
them, because they’re about the only peo- 
*ple who know anything. However, I hope 
Miss Zimmern won’t be angry with me.” 
I went on to tell him that I had been 
reading “Z’Orient,” by Théophile Gautier, 
and had found it well written but rather 
unsubstantial. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘that is 
unfortunately the characteristic of very 
much of the most recent literature of 
France. The style is good, but the mat- 
ter is insignificant. But,” he continued, 
“if you read all these things, what will be- 





| come of your moderations? I have come 
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across a good many young men who have 
failed to get on, although they had been 
very promising, and only because they 
spread their interests over too wide a 
field. Just as many fail in this way as 
when their interests are too narrow.” To 
a question as to the best way of reading 
the A&neid for the schools, he replied, 
“ Read it through once first without com- 
mentary, merely so as to get to know the 
poem. Then, at the second reading, use 
a commentary, Forbiger or Conington 
(Conington, being in English, is perhaps 
the most practical), and note down pas- 
sages you consider cruces. Pay attention 
to the difficulties in these, and con them, 
so that you are quite familiar with them, 
and able to render them without the con- 
text.” A lecturer to whom I mentioned 
this plan said it might all be very well if 
we had a lifetime in which to prepare for 
moderations. 

One evening in February, 1878, I had 
been dining at the rector’s when I noticed, 
in the drawing-room, a number of uncut 
books. Thinking that he must find it very 
wearisome to cut them, I offered to do 
that work for him, whenever he had any to 
do. The next day, and often again, I 
found large piles of new books awaiting 
me in my room, to be cut at my leisure. I 
mention the circumstance, because the 
small service I was thus able to render to 
the rector, gave me frequent opportunities, 
of which I made use, for seeing him. 
would often take the books back myself, 
and discuss such as, in the process of cut- 
ting, had struck me ; and Pattison gave me 
leave|to keep, as long as I liked, any of 
them I found interesting, “I think it a 
great shame of me to give you such hard 
work,” he said once. One work we spoke 
of from amongst these piles was a life of 
B. R. Haydon, edited by his son. “ Hay- 
don endeavored,” Pattison said, “to in- 
troduce historical painting as a regular 
branch of art. He failed. I think Hay- 
don was no great painter. He had not 
the power of Benjamin West, but he knew 
a great deal about the theory of art. In 
my own undergraduate days, I heard him 
lecture at the Clarendon, and I got my first 
ideas on art from him.” 

On another of these occasions I 
brought him an album, into which I had 
been in the habit of copying favorite pas- 
sages of poetry and prose, and asked him 
for his autograph. “Surely,” he said, 
“you don’t write things down to which 
you have constant access in the original 

ooks?’’? On my replying that I did, he 
seemed to think it a waste of time; how- 





ever, he promised to do as I had asked. 
“You must leave it with me for a day or 
two. I shouldn’t like to write anything 
very commonplace, like Zempus fugit /” 
The same day, the book was returned, with 
this inscription : — 
Xpovog woAvTEAée avaaAwua. 
Theophrastus, 


In thanking him, I expressed my appre- 
ciation of the appropriateness of the in- 
scription, and my intention to tear out the 
passages I had copied, and give up the 
practice. He wrote back at once: “ Pray 
don’t tear out a single leaf of your book; 
it would be a thousand pities! Let me 
have it again, as I have thought of a pen- 
dent to that Theophrastus-Spruch.” And 
he wrote these words : — 


Celui qui ne perd pas son temps en a beau- 
coup, 
Fontenelle, 

M. P. 14 March, 1878. 

Those batches of books were often an 
agreeable indication to me, when press of 
work prevented Pattison from communi- 
cating with me in any other way, that he 
had not forgotten me. Not that walks 
were ever given up for long. Once he: 
said, “I am very sorry not to have any 
young ladies for you. If you don’t mind 
putting up with an old man like me, and: 
have nothing else to do, come for a walk 
on Monday at 2.30.” Ata later time he 
gave me a standing invitation for walks 
and calls. “Don’t wait for me to send 
for you. Come and take me out for a 
walk whenever you feel disposed; and 
you will find me disengaged, if you like to 
come in and have a talk, any day when I 
am in Oxford, at 4.30.” Of this general 
permission I constantly availed myself 
during the remainder of my Oxford time. 
Pattison’s cordiality, his unconstraint, his 
refreshing interest, his kindliness and 
sympathy, seemed to grow at every meet- 
ing, and I could not help recalling what, 
at an earlier date, I had heard said of 
him, “that the rector of Lincoln was like 
an oyster — hard to open, but delicious 
when you had opened him.” Whatever 
might be the truth of the first part of the 
comparison, I could certainly agree with 
the second. In the smoking-room of an 
evening, after dinner, he would quite un- 
bend. He would put on a loose grey 
smoking-jacket, and enjoy a cigar with 
the rest of the company. One of those 
evenings I remember with especial dis- 
tinctness, when the late Leonard Monte- 
fiore entertained us, and not least the 
rector, with a selection from his inex- 
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haustible stock of aneodotes, which he 
told with admirable taste and vivacity. 
Pattison had a very great appreciation for 
all that was bright and humorous, espe- 
cially when it was combined with an ar- 
tistic sense of limit and proportion; and 
the frequent recurrence of his low, quaint 
laugh, which seemed to go almost wholly 
into himself, and to emerge, so to speak, 
but imperfectly, showed that Montefiore 
had adopted the right style for his lis- 
tener. 

This year, 1878, was memorable at Ox- 
ford for the phenomenon of a contested 
Parliamentary election, to fill a vacancy 
in the representation of the university. 
The Liberals adopted as their candidate 
the late Prof. Henry Smith, to oppose Mr. 
J. G. Talbot. The resident members of 
‘Convocation elected the Liberal candidate 
by a decided majority; but, as usual, the 
flood of country voters set in with all its 
old force, and swamped them; and the 
Conservative was returned. Oxford was 
crowded for a few days with these de- 
parted sons of hers, making holiday to 
record their votes in the election of a rep- 
resentative who could not, in any proper 
sense of the word, be said to represent 
them. The weather during the election 
had been extremely rainy, and some one 
at Pattison’s wanted to know what sin we 
had been committing that was thus being 
visited upon us. “Oh, it’s the number of 
Tories that have come to Oxford,” said 
the rector; and the young lady who had 
once entertained us with a Chinese song, 
thought this ‘‘a very happy solution.” As 
a rule, practical politics seemed to have 
no very great interest for Pattison. That 
he was a Liberal in principle there can be 
no doubt, but he spoke on the subject 
rarely. In the matter of this Oxford elec- 
tion, he agreed with Punch, who, in a 
current number, asked: “Did any one 
ever expect that the best man would be 
elected for Oxford University?” but any 
definite opinions it was hard to get from 
him. I remember some one once asking 
him what he thought of Lord Beacons- 
field. He turned to me, with a smile, and 
said, “ Ah! now that’s rather a compli- 
cated question, isn’t it?” And more he 
could not be induced to say. 

’ The beginning of the next academical 
year, October, 1878, brought the only oc- 
casion, so far as I know, on which I called 
down upon myself the rector’s displeas- 
ure. I relate the incident, because it 
characterizes Pattison, though from a side 
of which I knew what I did know by hear- 
say rather than from personal experience. 





We had several times on our walks spoken 
of university arrangements, and their ade- 
quacy for educational purposes, and Pat- 
tison had said, “What I should like to 
see, would be a college consisting entirely 
of scholars, all reading honor subjects, 
and all maintained, if necessary, at the 
expense of the college or university.” 
This and similar utterances, as well as 
his published views in the “Essays on 
the Endowment of Research,” and else- 
where, Jed me to think that where it was 
a question of giving help and opportunity 
to real merit, he would be prepared to 
waive a point in the matter of some of 
those college dues and the like, which 
flowed into channels to undergraduates at 
least mysterious. A scholar had been 
elected whose merits were well known to 
me. I was aware also that he was not in 
a position to pay the usual caution money. 
Accordingly, I went to the rector, told 
him what I knew of the man, and asked 
him whether, considering that the money, 
if paid, would have to be borrowed, and 
would therefore lose some of its signifi- 
cance, not to speak of the disadvantage of 
forcing a man to begin his university 
course in debt, he did not think that, in 
this instance, there was some cause for 
advising a dispensation. Pattison was 
angry; he said, “If a man comes to col- 
lege, he must come prepared to meet the 
expenses required of him. You people 
come up here, and want all sorts of dis- 
pensations, and want your scholarships, 
and want ws. We don’t want you — we 
don’t want you—we don’t want you/” 
His voice had risen at each repetition. I 
said I was very sorry to have troubled him, 
begged his pardon, and rose to go. “ No,” 
he said more qaietly, “don’t go yet, like 
that. You are coming to walk to the 
schools with me.” I went with him, and 
soon found that this ebullition had only 
been momentary. He told me he “had 
had a bad time of it in the vacation,” and I 
thought at once that his displeasure might 
be due in part to ill-health. Since then, 
I have realized how he might well have 
been annoyed for other reasons. The 
episode, however, was without any effect 
on our future relations. We took a walk 
together a few days later, and all traces of 
annoyance had disappeared ; he was, in 
fact, more than usually friendly, and in- 
vited me to bring some visitors who were 
staying with me, to lunch at his house on 
the following Sunday. His reluctance to 
entertain the suggestion about the dispen- 
sation for a moment, had seemed to me, 
at the time, to involve, in such a man as 
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Pattison, a contradiction in terms; and 
that, to a certain extent, there was such a 
contradiction, gains confirmation from the 
current report in college — to be taken, 
of course, for what it is worth —that in 
all matters of improvement and reform, 
the rector was invariably to be found ina 
minority of two with the most Conserva- 
tive spirit in the meeting. If such appar- 
ent anomalies can and need be explained, 
the reason may perhaps, in this case, be 
sought in the fact that Pattison was em- 
bittered by the rejection of his larger 
schemes of root-and-branch reform, and 
therefore declined to be a party to any- 
thing short of that. 

During the remainder of my undergrad- 
uate days our intercourse went on without 
interruption. The usual walk was to the 
Parks, up Headington Hill, or through 
* Mesopotamia.” * Once we had a long 
conversation on ideals, how they varied 
with different men, and on their practical 
value. I remember only one character- 
istic detail. I had observed that to some 
men the highest ideal in life seemed to be 
expressed in the words, “After labor, 
well-earned rest.” ‘And I’m not at all 
sure,” said Pattison, “that those men 
aren’t right.” On another occasion, when 
we had been to Headington, we were com- 
ing back along the High; the anti-tramway 
agitation was at its height, and I expressed 
my sympathy with the opposition that was 
being offered to the scheme. ‘“ Indeed,” 
said the rector, “now, I shouldn’t have 
expected that at allfrom you. We have 
coal-wagons and hansom cabs, and it 
seems to me there is nothing worse about 
a tramway.” Meanwhile we had stopped 
at Gee’s book-shop, and he added, “I 
should have thought there was nothing 
more incongruous about a tramway-car in 
the High, than there is about that num- 
ber of the WVineteenth Century lying be- 
side that Camden’s ‘ History of the Reign 
of Elizabeth’ in the window.” Once we 
spoke of Mrs. Pattison’s “* Renaissance of 
Artin France.” It was some little time 
after its appearance, and I had expressed 
surprise that in one of the leading literary 
journals there had, as yet, been no review 
of it. “That book,” said the rector, “ is 
the result of immense labor; and the 
amount of learning and study that has 
been brought to bear upon it is truly re- 
markable. It treats of every branch of 


* The favorite short “constitutional ” for dons was, 
of course, round the parks, and Pattison had got so 
accustomed to going round in one direction, turning to 
the left at the entrance, that he declared it made him 
giddy to go the other way. 
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art, from the largest to the minutest, from 
architecture to enamelling; and there 
aren’t more than half-a-dozen men living 
who have any title to review it.” 
Pattison’s love of nature has been al- 
ready alluded to, and our walks gave fre- 
quent opportunity for an expression of it. 
Another instance of it occurs tome. He 
had a regular habit of devoting his morn- 
ing to reading, and was strict in reserving 
it for that purpose. He could not bear to 
be disturbed during those hours, and any 
one who “broke in upon his morning ” 
was guilty of treason. One January morn- 
ing in 1880, I was playing truant from my 
work to show a friend from London some 
of the beauties of Oxford. The snow was 
on the ground. We went to the Broad 
Walk in the grounds of Christ Church, 
and there, walking a few yards in front of 
us, was Pattison. He had “broken in 
upon ” his own morning, and had come 
out to admire the bare trees covered with 
hoarfrost, and glittering in the bright 
sunlight of that clear and beautiful day. 
But he did not confine himself to admira- 
tion. One of the fellows of Lincoln, him- 
self a close practical student of natural 
history, recently published in the Oxford 
Magazine an elaborate catalogue of Ox- 
ford wild birds. I had the privilege of 
seeing, in that gentleman’s rooms, a sup- 
plementary list of a number of varieties, 
with Latin names carefully added, sent 
him by the rector, in his own handwriting. 
That was two months before his death. 
There is one other incident of under- 
graduate days that calls for record. I have 
seen it stated, in one of the articles on 
Pattison published after his death, that 
he was “very popular with the undergrad- 
uates of his college.” That is not the 
fact, at any rate it was not so during the 
years over which my own observation ex- 
tended, Pattison was not unaware of the 
true state of affairs, and though he would 
have been the last person to desire or 
court what is generally understood by 
“popularity,” he was unwiling that the 
younger men should think him a being to 
be shunned, or one who felt no concern 
in their interests, provided they were seri- 
ous. One day, in my last year, he sent 
for me, and, after speaking on other sub- 
jects, said, “ The reason why I asked you 
to come was this. I feel that the men are 
afraid of me, think me sarcastic and cyn- 
ical, and avoid me. Now, it’s impossible 
for me to take or show any interest in 
their ‘kicking-matches,’ and their boat- 
ing; but I don’t want them to imagine 
that I wish to shut myself out from them 
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if they have any serious interests in which 


I could help them. On the other hand, I 
don’t like to force myself upon them 
against their will, to walk with them if it 
bores them or frightens them, or to talk 
with them when they would rather be in 
the cricket-field. I want to know from 
you, whether you can suggest anything 
that would enable those who care for it, to 
come to me without any difficulty.” I 
said it appeared to me to be the best plan 
for him to fix a day and an hour when the 
rector was known to be “ at home” for all 
undergraduates, so that any who really 
had the desire to come might do so, and 
the others need feel in no way bound. 
He said he would think over the idea; 
and I believe that it was, in some form, 
subsequently carried out. At the same 
time, there were those to whom the man- 
ner in which Pattison held aloof, compara- 
tively speaking, from the rest of the 
college, commended itself. One of the 
subordinate college officials, after express- 
ing to me, during the rector’s last illness, 
the fear that he would not recover, said: 
“‘]T should be very sorry to lose him. He 
has been a very good rector — never in- 
terfered with any one’s business, and 
that’s more than you can say of a good 
many of them!” 

Leaving the university did not sever 
my connection with Pattison. When any 
thing took me to Oxford, he was ready 
with an offer of quarters; and whenever I 
asked his help or counsel, I could rely 
upon its being forthcoming with the great- 
est promptitude. Any letter that required 
an answer, he would reply to, if it was 
possible, by return. The score or two of 
his letters which I have happily preserved, 
form a series of touching proofs of his un- 
changing interest. Sometimes, if he 
heard indirectly of anything concerning 
me, he would write and ask for particu- 
lars. For instance: “I hear from M—— 
that you have been selected, etc. I hope 
it is a thing both good in itself and in its 
outlook? ... I shall be glad to hear any- 
thing you can tell me about it.” In March, 
1882, my occupation took me to Biarritz. 
Pattison, on hearing this, at once offered 
me several introductions to friends of his 
who were staying there, and added, to my 
great satisfaction, “It is just possible that 
I might turn up myself at Biarritz during 
the next fortnight.” His next letter con- 
firmed this news, and a few days later I 
had the pleasure of meeting him at the 
station. He had ordered a room at the 


Grand Hotel; but I had heard of a case 
of scarlet fever there and induced him to 
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take up his quarters at the “ Angleterre,” 
where I was staying. Thus I had daily 
opportunities for seeing him, and convers- 
ing with him. He had come out for his 
health and to take a real holiday; and it 
was delightful to see how he enjoyed his 
quiet morning strolls along the beach, or 
his country walks; and with what interest 
and admiration he watched the great At- 
lantic rollers, or the beautiful sunsets. 
After meals we smoked together, and ex- 
changed cigars; and he was ready for 
serious or light conversation, but pre- 
ferred the latter. He made the acquaint- 
ance, at the hotel, of a very intellectual 
gentleman, who knew Pattison, as Patti- 
son knew him, by repute. This gentleman 
at once tackled the rector on various deep 
questions, and the two would engage in 
discussions that lasted for hours. Patti- 
son said to me once: “I feel quite as if I 
had been doing a hard day’s work: I have 
been having a long discussion with T——, 
and he is an uncommonly close reasoner : 
you have to keep your attention concen- 
trated on what he says every minute of 
the time.” 

Shortly after our return to England, I 
asked Pattison’s advice as to the publica- 
tion of a school-book | had been editing. 
He took the matter up with his usual readi- 
ness. “I had thought,” he soon wrote, 
“if your book had been one likely to be 
acceptable to the delegates, of proposing 
to you to let me bring it before the Board 
of the University Press. But on exam- 
ining the copy you sent, I found that, 
though likely to be of great practical use 
to teachers, its method travelled too far 
out of the ordinary routine to make it 
probable that the Clarendon Press would 
have adopted it. As I did not wish you 
to have your book rejected, at any rate by 
us, I thought it best that you should try 
X——. 1 have accordingly sent it up to 
X——, and written them a note asking 
the favor of its being looked at. More 
than this it is useless to ask: publishers 
will not risk their money merely because 
a friend asks them to do so.” When the 
book was subsequently published, the 
rector wrote to me about it, and added: 
“I am almost thinking of getting a pupil 
on whom | could try some of your exer- 
cises. I don’t believe half our common- 
ers could do some of them.” 

Meanwhile, with Pattison’s help and 
advice, 1 had been engaged on another 
literary project. On one. of our Oxford 
walks he had said to me: “ I am going to 
give you a valuable idea: if I were a 
younger man, I should carry it out myself. 
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It is, to prepare an edition of Schiller’s 
poems for English readers, not a school- 
book, but an edition in which you could 
find the date of each piece determined, 
and its origin and purpose explained. I 
have often felt the want of such a book.” 
Accordingly, when the school-book above 
mentioned was finished, I wrote to Patti- 
son, saying that I now had leisure, and 
should like to begin the work he had sug- 
gested to me a year or two before. 

He replied at considerable length, and 
gave me the scheme he would propose for 
such a book. The work was finished in 
about a year from the time when it was 
begun. Pattison took the matter in hand, 
and brought the MS. before the Claren- 
don Press. It was rejected, the first of 
many vicissitudes through which it had 
to pass. The rector was much disap- 
pointed. He wrote: “The decision, I 
may at once say, did not in any way turn 
on the merits of the work done by you 
upon the book. The value of that was 
accepted on my statement of it. I am 
grievously disappointed about the matter. 
But it is no use crying over it. The only 
question now is, how to prevent all your 
labor from being wasted. ... As it is 1 
who have led you on toembark your labor 
on the work, I will do all I can to prevent 
its being thrown upon your hands.” Pat- 
tison kept his word, and took active meas- 
ures in more than one direction. But the 
desired result was not attained. At last, 
one morning, in consequence of a note | 
received from him, I sent the complete 
MS., some six hundred pages quarto, by 
hand from Bournemouth to a publisher’s 
office in London. The following night the 
office was burned to the ground, and with 
it the ill-fated MS. was destroyed. It was 
partly rewritten, but met with no better 
fortune. Pattison saw no reason why it 
should have been declined “from other 
considerations than those of trade;” but 
at length he said he must reluctantly ad- 
mit he thought I had better give it up. 
“1 suppose,” he wrote, “as so many pub- 
lishers have decided against us, we must 
presume that the market is so: they can- 
not all be wrong. I am beginning to think, 
having long resisted against the thought, 
that they may be all right.” 

I have related this episode, because I 
desired to give some evidence of Patti- 
son’s generous readiness to sacrifice his 
own time in order to help others. I know 
well how he valued time; yet he repeat- 
edly engaged in correspondence with me 
and for me in this matter, saw publishers 
in my behalf, read and re-read the notes ; 
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in short, did more than can be here in any 
way adequately described. For a time, I 
entertained the idea of trying a selection 
from Heine’s poems. Pattison was again 
ready with his advice: “ By all means try 
the Heine: I should like you to have a 
‘consolation stakes’ after the Schiller 
disappointment. I foresee, at once, one 
difficulty, ze, that the best things of 
Heine (verse) are of a character which our 
pharisaical public would pretend to be 
‘unfit for publication,’ and his lyrical 
pieces are mostly very pointless, though 
Leonard Montefiore delighted in them.” 

One of the last letters I had from Pat- 
tison was to thank me for a few samples 
of some cigars I had had given me. 
“Your cigars are far too precious to 
smoke. I am going to nail up one of 
them as a trophy in the smoking-room. 
One has no business to live in the world 
as it is now, unless one is a millionaire.” 
In the same letter, speaking of the desira- 
bility of condensing as much as possible 
in writing, he says, “1 think it must have 
been the scanty supply of paper which 
made the classics what they are.” 

The rest is soon told. In December, 
1883, whilst at Brighton, I heard of Patti- 
son’s dangerous illness, from which he 
was not expected to recover. I at once 
obtained leave of absence, and reached 
Oxford the same evening. On inquiry at 
Lincoln, I heard that there had been no 
material change, but that it was doubtful 
whether I could see the rector; to guard 
his door was a hard but necessary duty, 
and all depended on how he was next day. 
The following morning I called again, 
found that he was slightly better, and that, 
having been told of my coming, he had 
consented to see me. I found him lying 
on acouch in his upper study. He held 
out his hand to me, and said, * They tell 
me you have come all the way from Brigh- 
ton, on purpose to see me. Is that so?” 
I said that it was. “ Ah!” he said with a 
smile, and a gleam of pleasure seemed to 
pass over his features. After a little he 
added, “ But you always were good to me ; 
I have not forgotten that you ran two 
miles in the rain at Biarritz that day, to 
save me from going toafever-den. You 
are one of the few people who will remem- 
ber me.’”? Once more his memory for 
small things surprised me. I tried,in a 
few broken sentences, to express how 
anything I did must be but a very feeble 
sign of my gratitude for all his goodness 
to me. He went on to speak rather de- 
spondently about his health, and, as soon 
as I could, I changed the subject. I told 
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him I had been reading a great deal of 
Tennyson of late, and he asked, “ Well, 
and does he stand or fall?” I replied 
that he stood more firmly than ever. 
“Yes,” he said, “there certainly is some- 
thing about Tennyson that you find in 
very few poets; in saying what he says in 
the best words in which it can be said, he 
is quite Sophoclean. But this business 
of the peerage! It is really so sad that | 
hardly like to speak of it. Compare that 
with Milton’s ending, and mark the differ- 
ence.” We went on to discuss the cause 
of the difference between Tennyson and 
the modern “school of culture,” on the 
one hand, and the eighteenth-century 
poets on the other; both attached impor- 
tance to “taste” and “form,” but even 
the best of the latter could not be said to 
be free from affectation. Pattison agreed 
that, making allowances for differences of 
convention, this was probably due in great 
part to the fact that the classical element 
in the literature of the last century was 
derived largely from Boileau and the 
French school, where you got it diluted 
and gallicized; whereas at the present 
day poets were under the influence of di- 
rect contact with the classics themselves, 
and the whole tendency of classical study 
had become more rational and truly lit- 
erary since the beginning of the century. 
Gray, he thought, was, of the eighteenth- 
century poets under the French influence, 
the one who showed least of its disad- 
vantageous effects. I reminded him of a 
conversation we had had on Gray several 
years before, when he had said, “I think 
Gray is specially the scholar’s poet,” and 
had expressed his great dissatisfaction at 
an essay on Gray by Swinburne, in which 
the latter seemed to have wholly misun- 
derstood him, making Pattison wish that 
he had the leisure, as he had the inclina- 
tion, to write a defence of Gray. He still 
had all his old liking for Gray, nor had 
he changed his opinion on the poetry of 
Gray’s critic. Swinburne never appealed 
to him; he could not find any delight in 
the ceaseless jingle of his verse, or the 
almost uniformly sensual tendency of his 
thought. The “Hymn to Proserpine” 
was, no doubt, fine in its way, but neither 
this nor other poems of merit could make 
him a writer whom he, Pattison, could 
read with sustained pleasure. I next 
asked Pattison’s advice as to reading 
Newman. “ Well,” he said, “of course 
the ‘ Apologia’ has the great biographical 


interest to recommend it; but upon the) 


whole I think the ‘ Discourses on Univer- 
sity Education’ would suit you best. I 
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have the copy of the ‘ Discourses,’ which 
Newman himself gave me: I should like 
you to have something of mine; if you 
can take the book I will give it you. It 
has my stamp in it, which you know; you 
may like that.” Then, with the student’s 
knowledge of the exact position of every 
book in his library, he described the 
whereabouts and appearance of the work, 
and told me to get it for myself. He also 
gave me his edition of Heine’s works. 
After a few more words had been inter- 
changed, I was reminded that long inter- 
views were not allowed to the rector, and 
I rose to go. He gave me his hand and 
thanked me again for coming. ‘“ Good- 
bye, good-bye,” he said, and he empha- 
sized the word. For myself, 1 could not 
“ think the thing farewell,” and I left him 
with the expression of my wish that I 
might find him much better if I came to 
Oxford in the spring. 

When I had left Pattison on that 15th 
of December, I feared I had seen him for 
the last time. Reports I afterwards re- 
ceived said he was “less ill, though hardly 
better.” However, in March or April, 
1884, I met him one day in his bath-chair 
in Hyde Park. He asked me to come and 
see him, and, if possible, to “tell him 
something amusing.” When I came to 
him any good intentions I may have had 
in that way were made vain. I had never 
seen him so low-spirited and apathetic. 
He sat listlessly in his armchair, and even 
the brightness of the “glittering ” eye was 
veiled. Nevertheless, the questions he 
asked showed all his old interest in my 
work and prospects. I ventured to in- 
quire whether he had been able to do any- 
thing to his “Scaliger” lately. “My 
dear ——,” he said, * I can’t even so much 
as read a trashy novel. I am not free 
from physical suffering for five minutes 
in the twenty-four hours, and all I want is 
~ se back to Oxford and die in my own 

ed. 

The sadder this interview had been, the 
more I was pleased to see, when, on the 
Ist of June, I once more found myself in 
his room at Oxford, that his restless men- 
tal activity, his interest, his clearness of 
judgment, were with him again. Hespoke 
freely, even cheerfully; asked whether I 
kept up my classics, and told me of the 
enjoyment he had been deriving from a 
course of Sophocles and of Virgil, in 
which he had been lately indulging. We 
spoke of poetry, especially of some of the 
recent minor verse-writers, and recapitu- 
lated several of the topics which had been 
our favorites in old time. He made me 
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tell him what I could of my plans, and at 
parting said: “ Write to me, whenever 
anything of interest happens to you. 
Don’t imagine that you have to write 
formal letters; but write: I shan’t be here 
for long, but while I am, I shall be always 
glad to hear from you.” Before I left, he 
signed a paper, signifying his approval of 
some books I had selected for a college 
prize to which I was entitled. It was the 
last thing Pattison did for me. 

Once | sent him a parallel I had found 
in Schiller to a curious expression in one 
of Milton’s sonnets; but beyond that, 
there was no further communication be- 
tween us. Nothing of interest that I 
could have told him presented itself to 
me for some time. On the 3oth of July, 
however, I determined to write to him; 
but the project came to nothing on that 
day. The following morning brought the 
news of his death. 

To others may be left the task of show- 
ing Pattison in the full light of his intel- 
lectual greatness, and of giving evidence 
of that unrivalled faculty of judicium 
which he possessed. Or such things as 
his introduction to “ Milton’s Sonnets,” 
and the chapter headed “ Characteristic ” 
in his “ Life of Casaubon,” may be suffered 
to speak for themselves. These purely 
personal records aim at nothing more than 
giving one series of instances to show that 
he was possessed of qualities in which 
many, outside the circle of his friends, 
deemed him deficient. Those who knew 
him will feel that be has left them, besides 
the memory of his kind-hearted and sensi- 
tive nature, the indelible impression of a 
strong individuality, and an almost ideal 
presentment of a scholar and a student, 
which they have not lost, though he be 
dead. 3 

Pattison died at Harrogate. The fune- 
ral was private, attended only by his own 
relations; and, by his desire, there were 
no wreaths or flowers. And thus he 
passed, truly “a soul of nobler tone,” 


To where beyond these voices there is peace. 





From Good Words. 
THE NEW MANAGER. 
BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘GIDEON’S ROCK,’’ “THE HIGH MILLS,” 
ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
MESSRS. McINTYRE & JOLLIFFE. 


THE sun is still hot upon the front of 
the Pelican Brewery, though in the south 
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yard work is almost over for the day. 
But in the dray-yard, where two drays are 
standing, waiting to be parted from the 
patient horses, the noise of sweeping, 
scrubbing, unharnessing, and pumping is 
still almost at its height. 

It is Saturday afternoon, and no one 
could look on the Pelican now without 
being aware of the fact. The very pigeons 
proclaim it by the way in which they risk 
their lives under nosebags, and at open 
cornbins, and close to sweeping brooms, 
with all the air of desperate marauders 
who know that the next day will be a day 
of dearth. 

Among the dogs belonging to the dray- 
men and brewery workmen, there is unu- 
sual activity, and more disputes have to 
be settled on this afternoon than any 
other; more bones to be hidden, and 
friendly consultations to be held. 

All this is much to the inconvenience 
of busy stable-men, and the profound dis- 
gust of Hector, the great mastiff, who, 
chained to his kennel, is spending the 
whole force of his character in pretending 
not to see his inferiors vaunting their 
liberty before him in every possible and 
most hurtful way. 

The south yard, on the other side of the 
house, has just been washed, and is dry- 
ing in cool grey patches. The great 
outer gates stand open, and the yellow- 
footed ducks, on their way home from the 
common, have turned in to drink the water 
still lying between the huge uneven stones. 
Their trespass is seen by Grab, the Scotch 
terrier, on the counting-house steps, and 
they return to the public highway in less 
dignity than they deserted it. The inner 
gates are also open, revealing the interior 
of the brewery, all in cool, yeasty-smelling, 
Rembrandt shadow. Far back in that 
darkness is a narrow door, making a strip 
of light, and giving a glimpse of what 
seems a forest of apple blossom. Half in 
the darkness of the interior, and half in 
the sunshine of the outer yard, is a great 
gathering of scarlet capped heads, remind- 
ing one of a patch of Brobdignagian pop- 

ies. 
. Such a gathering at this hour is rather 
an unusual phenomenon, for work being 
over, and wages paid, generally signifies 
vacancy in the outer yard. 

On this particular Saturday afternoon, 
however, there seems to be some charm 
about the Pelican, in its clean repose, that 
keeps its aproned servitors still lingering 
with their thumbs in their bibs, or in the 
custody of small messengers sent to tell 
father “tea’s ready.” It may be the 
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penny pieces, pats, and admiring glances 
bestowed on these messengers, causing 
the men to linger, shrewdly guessing their 
delay will bring other messengers as small 
and as pretty in search of them also. 

At this very moment the Hercules of 
the brewery is erecting himself in his 
leather-encased legs, and extending his 
bibbed chest, more proudly in the knowl- 
edge (though he appears oblivious) that a 
pair of minutest feet in the outer yard are 
toddling in his direction, climbing labo- 
riously over the rough stones, “doing 
them,” in fact, as though they were the 
Alps that lay between the small climber 
and her father. 

There is the brewery patriarch, old 
Wharton, seated on the diminutive cask, 
called “a pin,” whilst at his side on a 
firkin stand his yellow basin of tea and 
plate of bread and butter. His pretty 
daughter, the laundress, has just brought 
him this repast, and is still standing watch- 
ing his enjoyment of it, with a basket of 
clean linen under her arm, while a barrow 
full of more baskets waits at the top of 
the yard. 

Mr. Wharton feels himself a person of 
no little consequence to the Pelican, since 
on him devolves the duty of seeing the 
brewery closed, and delivering the keys 
into the watchman’s hands. He looks at 
the men across the saucer of steaming 
tea balanced on his finger-tips with the 
superior air of a domestic pigeon watch- 
ing the gathering of swallows for migra- 
tion. 

Another and strange reason for the 
loitering of the men is suggested by the 
glances, some impatient, some curious, 
some calmly expectant, which several of 
them direct towards Mr. Wharton’s coun- 
tenance. They may be waiting to hear 
his sage opinion on certain engrossing 
topics of the week. His apparent uncon. 
sciousness of anything of the kind being 
expected of him does not necessarily dis- 
pel the idea, for all who know him are 
aware that it is just when he is in posses- 
sion of brewery secrets of more than ordé- 
nary importance, and when his mind is 
most powerfully exercised by them, that 
his pale, watery blue eye is fullest of 
the innocency of childhood and his sunken 
mouth seems smitten bya sort of imbecile 
silence. 

This afternoon, his eyes appearing more 
than ever infantine in expression, and his 
mouth more innocent of either teeth or 
speech, it may be reasonably supposed 
that some matter of unusual consequence 
is in his thoughts. 
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“Come, Mr. Wharton,” says a voice- 
less giant who can only speak in a large 
whisper, having lost his voice by carrying 
great weights against his chest. “ You 
don’t mean to say as we’re not a-goin’ to 
see the young master agen? I’d a walked 
twenty mile to a shook hands with him.” 

“ Ay, and so ud I, I reckon,” echoed 
three or four voices emphatically. 

“Some says he went last night, some 
says he didn’t,” is the not very lucid com- 
ment of old Wharton as he stares into his 
basin of tea. 

“T reckon as the Pelican ull feel the 
miss on him — more ways nor one,” de- 
clares the Hercules, better known as Wil- 
liam Treloggan, the Somersetshire man. 
His little child has reached him and is 
now in his arms, crushing the splendors 
of his scarlet cap. 

“It’s this day ten years ago I saved 
him from bein’ crushed to death by the 
furnace wheel,” says a stout cask-washer. 

“Well, and ¢had were fright of his fa- 
ther as made him hide there,” observes a 
stableman who has stopped on his way to 
the dray just drawn up, to listen. “ Ay, 
and it’s nothing but his father’s bullyin’ 
as drives him away now.” 

“1 d’zeem there'll be na luck for na one 
here when he’s a-gonned,” says William 
Treloggan. 

“ Ain’t it most a pity,” queries the voice- 
less giant, “as he couldn’t make up his 
mind to give in, and marry the young lady, 
as old McIntyre wants him to, and bring 
a lot o’ money into the firm? It’s wanted 
bad enough by all accounts—eh, Mr. 
Wharton?” 

Old Wharton’s blue eyes gleam round 
at the men with an excitement which ex- 
presses itself without movement of the 
lips. 

i She wur most growed up when Mas- 
ter Allan were that ’igh,” and he holds 
his shaking hand about half a yard above 
the stones. 

“Oh, come now, father,” protested the 
pretty laundress, “she’s only ten years 
older, and I don’t see as they mightn’t a 
bin very happy, and I shud a had the 
washin’ an’ all.” 

“It wouldn’t a prospered you if you 
had.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me!” answers his daugh- 
ter, throwing off her shyness in the ardor 
of her professional feeling. ‘She’d have 
bin just what I like —livin’ at home, and 
all to do regler. None-of them goin’ 
abroad, or leavin’ you' with more on your 
hands all at once than you can manage, 
and another time without a blessed pock- 
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et’ankercher, or a havin’ of her things 
powdered and machined to rags by some 
French Madam Somebody, and blaming 
it to you. No; for everythink always, 
and always certain, she’d a bin the nicest 
bit o’ washin I ever had, and I ain’t no 
patience with your young master, that I 
ain’t.” 

And the pretty laundress grasps her 
basket closer under her arm and declares 
she must be going. Buta pair of appeal- 
ing brown eyes, belonging to a younger 
brother of William Treloggan, seem to 
keep her lingering still, and to show that 
the Pelican is not without the old, old 
story going on — older than the brewery 
stones, new as the blossoms at the far 
back open door. 

A cart is standing there now, and the 
hot grains come raining down into it from 
the back window above, dimming the 
lustre of the orchard blossoms with steam, 
and sending a warm aroma up the brew- 
ery yard, accompanied by the fragrance 
of the lilac just outside the brewery door. 
The two scents mingling seem to typify 
the spirits of labor and of rest which meet 
each other at the Pelican just now. 

“Hark!” exclaims old Wharton sud- 
denly, suspending his basin of tea midway 
between his mouth and the firkin. 

There is a simultaneous movement 
among the men, for a well-known voice is 
heard at the outer gates shouting, — 

“Hollo! there. Tom, come and hold 
my horse, will you?” 

Tom, Wharton’s son, runs up to the 
gates. All the others turn with respectful 
and rather gloomy interest towards the 
new arrival. He at first goes in the direc- 
tion of the house, but seeing so many of 
them collected together, comes up to them 
instead. 

“ Stripling ” is the word that occurs to 
one at first sight of that tall, lithe figure, 
which evidently has not been in the world 
more than twenty years at most. But the 
face, though polished as marble in its 
smoothness and clearness, and most deli- 
cately cut, has the strength, courage, de- 
termination, and nerve of a young Bona- 
parte, whose portrait, indeed, it strikingly 
resembles. All these qualities are brought 
to the surface now by some powerfully 
restrained excitement, excitement so re- 
strained, indeed, as to appear almost like 
a fine repose. 

“Weil, my men,” he says, striding in 
amongst them, “I am glad you are still 
here. I have been riding like Old Nick to 
get in time to shake hands and wish you 
good-bye before I’m off.” 
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“Then is it true, sir? Surely it ain’t 
true?” cry a dozen voices at once. ‘“ You 
never mean you're a-goin’ to leave us for 
good, Mr. Allan?” 

“Yes, it is true enough, my men,” an- 
swers the young master, as the hand- 
shaking goes on with rapidity. “ And, 
Bowdon, you can have my colley if you 
like. My father doesn’t want it, he says. 
And, Hardy, your children can have the 
pigeons. I dare say, Mr. Jolliffe will let 
you keep them where they are. And 
there’s the old gun for you, Wharton — 
it’s in the office somewhere. Now good- 
bye, all. I have hardly a minute to see 
Mr. Jolliffe. Do you know where he is?” 

‘“*He’s in the house, sir—in the bal- 
cony room,” answer several voices at 
once, not very steadily. 

The tall young figure goes through the 
inner doors, and through the yeasty-smell- 
ing darkness towards the narrow door 
that opens on the orchards. A few strides 
bring him to the bottom of some rustic 
steps. He clears these in an instant, and 
comes upon the balcony outside the favor- 
ite sitting-room of his father’s partner, 
Mr. Jolliffe. 

The Pelican dwelling-house, occupied 
by Mr. Jolliffe and his family, has been 
an old manor-house, and is spacious and 
pleasant, especially here at the back, 
where it looks out on the old manorial 
garden and orchards. 

Jolliffe is known as the business partner 
of the firm of McIntyre and Jolliffe, Mclao- 
tyre residing two miles away at a lonely 
house on the hill, called the Poplars, and 
being seldom seen at the brewery. 

Allan McIntyre finds Mr. Jollitfe seated 
at the end of the balcony, shaded by 
monthly roses in full bloom, reading his 
Guardian, and sipping sherry. 

Jolliffe is in young middle-age, of a 
ruddy and white countenance, and easy 
and affable of manner. His wife, who sits 
at neediework just inside the sitting-room, 
is dark-eyed, stout, and débonnaire. Some 
flaxen-haired children are shouting in the 
buttercups of the meadow beyond the 
orchard with voices as sweet as anything 
in the summer air. 

“J have come to wish you good-bye,” 
said Allan McIntyre, looking from one to 
the other of the comely pair with affec- 
tionate eyes, “and to thank you for all 
your kindness to me.” 

Mrs. Jolliffe shakes hands with him first, 
then sinks back in her chair with the 
baby’s pinafore, which she is making, at 
her eyes. 

Jolliffe next holds his young friend’s 
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hand and looks at him with great kindli- 
ness. 

“ Must it really be, Allan?” 

“ Yes, the break has come,” answers 
Allan. “itis time it had.” 

“Your poor father,” says Jolliffe, still 
holding his hand. 

At this appeal Allan’s eyes kindle with 
something besides courage and determina- 
tion. 

“Mr. Jolliffe,’ he says, “I could do 
anything for him, but I will not stay to 
foster his foibles. They have killed my 
mother, they would soon destroy any good 
there may be in me. It is quite as well 
that he has urged me to do this, which I 
have a right to refuse, and if my refusal 
brings on me his anger and dismissal, I 
cannot blame myself, as I should if I went 
away in cool blood. I long to get away 
and am thankful something has come to 
part us. It is time we were parted.” 

And Allan shakes Jolliffe’s hand in a 
way that shows no more must be said on 
the subject. Jolliffe pours him a glass of 
sherry, which Allan declines. He takes 
up his hat to go, looking very reluctantly 
and gratefully round the bright little room. 

“IT have spent some of the very hap- 
piest hours of my life here,” he says with 
a sigh —the only one that has escaped 
him at the thought of going from home. 

It has been in this room he has had 
lessons from Jolliffe, who was a Cam- 
bridge man and had studied with a view 
to entering the Church. But the lessons 
had been rather pleasurable than profita- 
ble to young McIntyre, who was more for 
action than study. 

“Then good-bye,” my boy,” says Jol- 
life, ‘and may the Father whose will you 
may not disobey be ever watching over 

you.” 

Allan does not wince at the implied 
though gentlerebuke. But his eyes soften 
as he says, — 

“Itis for my father’s sake more than 
for my own that 1 am disobeying him 
now.” 

“How did you part, my lad? Not in 


anger?” 
“Yes, we did. He refused to wish me 
good-bye.” 


“Well, I cannot say you have not been 
patient with him till now.” 

“And now,” says Allan, “ patience 
would only be weakness and misery for 
both, and others. Good-bye. I shall run 
and kiss the bairns.” 

The next minute Mrs. Jolliffe could see 
through the pear-trees the white sunbon- 
neted babies being dragged up to the pal- 
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ings for a farewell hug in the arms that 
had so often nursed them. 

A few cheery, ringing good-byes to the 
men, and presgntly the sound of the 
horse’s feet in the dusty road is heard, 
and Jolliffe and his wife look at each 
other, and she shakes her head, and he 
sighs. 

“Fancy marrying a lad like that for 
money!” he mutters, standing still, with 
his hand on the balcony. “And toa 
woman ten years older than himself!” 

“ And all to satisfy his own insane am- 
bition to get into Parliament,” adds Mrs. 
Jolliffe, alluding to the elder McIntyre. 

“ Well,” says Jolliffe, turning round as 
the last sound of the horse’s feet is dying 
away. “ Poor lad, he was not much at 
mathematics, and would never have been 
but a poor classic, but he has in him the 
germs of a first-rate business man. And 
what is extraordinary with that, he is the 
soul of honor.” 

“ And he’s left the firm,” sobs Mrs. 
Jolliffe, “and I should like to know how 
it’s to prosper now.” 

“The backbone has gone from it, cer- 
tainly,” says Jolliffe contemplatively. 

‘And what’s to become of the poor 
children who have nothing else to look 
to?” 

“ We must hope for the best, my love,” 
answers Jolliffe, taking the sherry de- 
clined by Allan. “ There’s a silver lining 
to every cloud.” 


Although the gloom left by Allan McIn- 
tyre’s departure pervaded the Pelican for 
some weeks, the silver lining prophesied 
by Jolliffe perhaps made itself felt in the 
greater freedom enjoyed by all, now that 
the active figure was no longer appearing 
at all times and seasons in the yards and 
offices, and the keen eye was no more to 
be dreaded in its quick discovery of neg- 
lected duty. 

All seemed to go on more smoothly 
and comfortably. The elder MclIntyre’s 
visits had been few and far between be- 
fore, now they were very rare events 
indeed. 

The head clerk had it all his own way 
in the offices, but then he was so pore | 
trustworthy, so Messrs. McIntyre and Jol- 
liffe had always agreed; and even Jolliffe 
was obliged to own that it was no wonder 
he should have rather resented Allan Mc- 
Intyre’s interference with bis method of 
managing his accounts. . 

So the years glided smoothly on. The 
blossoms in the Pelican orchards came 
and fell, leaving all things much the same. 
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Jolliffe’s own household blossoms also 
drooped (in some childish malady), and he 
was left with but one of the little ones 
Allan had kissed when he went away, a 
little girl who had become the apple of his 
eye. His grief for Ls lost ones had been 
like his nature gentle; and he said to his 
wife that there would be one corner in the 
next world not altogether strange to them 
both when they should go there. 

But on the whole he was as happy as 
ever, enjoying life to the utmost, and 
troubling himself with business as little 
as need be. 

Mclntyre up at the Poplars was still 
living much the same kind of life as when 
Allan left him. And even his son’s place 
in his household was filled up. The lady 
he fad wished him to marry had died of 
consumption, and left her fortune to a 
nephew, of whom she had made McIntyre 
guardian. 

This necessarily distracted his atten- 
tion still more from the brewery, which 
was left entirely in Jolliffe’s hands. 


CHAPTER II. 
“STANDING AT BAY.” 


THE orchards about the Pelican are in 
blossom for the twentieth time since the 
young master came that June day to take 
leave of his friends there. 

That the brewery is in difficulties is 
pretty well known, not only in Stoke Bas- 
sett, but for a very wide circuit round that 
respectable but stagnant old market town. 

It bears its decline as it bore its pros- 
perity, jovially, and goes the road to ruin 
with gaily painted drays, and fat, glossy 
horses that shake their manes and silky 
fetiocks in defiance, however it may be 
hinted that they are eating their heads off 
and that McIntyre and Jolliffe have no 
right to keep them. 

McIntyre is deeper than ever in his 
plans for getting into Parliament and hav- 
ing the malt tax abolished, so giving the 
Pelican a chance of rising to its former 
prosperity. Once in six months orsoa 
friend gives him a lecture as to the state 
of the business, and he comes down in a 
panic to rouse Jolliffe, and tel him there 
must be a stronger hand held over things. 

Poor Jolliffe, who, what with gout and 
want of ready cash, has not a very strong 
hand to hold over anything, says, “ Quite 
SO, quite so,” and gets out the sherry, and 
the partners go dritting off into dreams of 
the Malt Tax Bill being passed and all 
difficulties ended. 

Mrs. Jolliffe coming in to inquire 
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j whether they have arranged anything, 
Jolliffe rubs his hands and looks at MclIn- 
tyre, and says, — 

‘IT suppose it must be another Joan 
from Lovibond, just to tide over again?” 

“ Exactly, just to tide over,” says McIn- 
tyre, only too glad to get out of Mrs. 
Jolliffe’s way, and back to his own dusty 
den of newspapers, blue-books, and pam- 
phlets. 

Things go on easily till the hop mer- 
chant or some one else is unreasonable 
enough to come and worry Jolliffe about 
“that long-standing account,” whereupon 
Jolliffe dons his broad, easy walking-shoes 
and limps off to the Poplars with a chaos 
of business papers in his little black bag. 

All at the Pelican soon know the result 
of his expedition —a letter, lying ready 
for the afternoon’s post, addressed “ C. 
Lovibond, Esq., Solicitor, Lincoln’s Inn.” 

All this would have been far more dan- 
gerous and blamable in the partners if 
there cid not happen to be something 
known to themselves, more than the com- 
mercial world, or indeed the world in 
general knew, concerning their affairs; 
something that might be said perhaps to 
excuse, if it did not exactly justify their 
conduct. 

Jolliffe’s daughter, who was _ herself 
heiress to a small fortune in the event of 
her marrying with her parents’ consent, 
was engaged to McIntyre’s rich ward. It 
was quite an understood thing that the 
young people were to take shares in the 
business. As Lovibond was ar old friend 
of the family, it is possible the knowledge 
of these matters had something to do with 
his readiness to advance loans; but that 
may be more apparent hereafter. 

And now all waited for the young peo- 
ple to make up their minds when the 


(marriage was to take place. But, as is 


usually the case, all parties concerned be- 
ing perfectly agreeable to, and decidedly 
anxious for, the marriage to take place, 
seemed to prove an obstacle rather than 
an inducement to their arranging for an 
early day. 

Keith Cameron was twenty-five, Sophie 
Jolliffe twenty-three years of age, and they 
had been engaged two years, and seemed 
too happy to be in any hurry to change 
their condition. 

They sang, played tennis, boated, rode 
and walked, and spent nearly half their 
time together. Jolliffe, though happy in 
their engagement, used to allow it was 
very provoking. 

* Here,” he said, “ had the fairy prince, 
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long torpor, arrived and kissed the prin-| manly address and feeling, and has been 


cess, but now it appeared as though all 
was to be allowed to fall asleep again.” 

Still Jolliffe tried to keep up his own 
spirits and his wife’s on the matter, and 
told her he felt sure that this second 
spring of their engagement would bring 
things to a crisis. He had a new Brus- 
sels carpet in the drawing-room, and the 
garden done up at some expense, and 
went about humming in his silvery voice 
with much joyous anticipation : — 


The summer days are coming, Jane, 
And the bloom is on the rye. 


One day he appeared before McIntyre 
at the Poplars in a most unusual state of 
agitation. 

“ Now,” he exclaimed, “ what’s to be 
done?” And he threw his little black 
bag on the floor. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the 
recluse, almost invisible amidst his piled- 
up books.  ** Don’t disturb me more than 
you can help with business to-day. This 
proof ought to be in the printer’s hands 
to-morrow.” 

“The matter,” answered Jolliffe, with 
less than his usual gentleness, “is, here’s 
Lovibond standing at bay. He refuses 
another loan!” 

“ Bless me,” exclaimed McIntyre, push- 
ing back his books a little and thrusting 
his fingers through his hair. “ Faust now. 
Why, is the man insane?” 

“Or coming to his senses?” said Jol- 
liffe, “which is about as bad forus. At 
least he refuses another shilling unless 
we agree to his putting a business man 
on the premises to look through the books 
and take the whole management of the 
place till he can report the exact state of 
things to Lovibond.” 

“What is to be done?” asked McIntyre 
after a pause. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” declared 
Jolliffe, rather curtly for him. 

“ Can’t we,” said McIntyre, with much 
hesitation and some childish complaining 
in his voice, ‘can’t we — concede to his 

roposal ?” 

“ Mrs. Jolliffe declares it’s impossible.” 

“Ah, yes. Nodoubt—nodoubt. But 
‘business is business, you know. What 
does he say about the man he wants to 
send?” 

Jolliffe handed him the lawyer’s letter. 
McIntyre ran his eye over it and read 
aloud the last paragraph. 


“You will find Mr. Pascal the right 
man in the right place. He is of gentle- 


in the army and seen some rough service 
and is a thorough martinet, just what you 
want at the Pelican.” 


“ Well,” remarked McIntyre, returning 
Jolliffe the letter, “my brain is so bewil- 
dered with night work and day work I 
must get you to decide. I suppose we 
must submit?” 

“[ don’t see how we can help our- 
selves,” answered Jolliffe. He spoke al- 
most gloomily and added: “ But I don’t 
know how Mrs. Jolliffe will endure it; the 
very idea has made her quite ill.” 

“ Need he be in the house?” 

“If he comes at all we must receive 
him with good grace,” answered Jolliffe. 
*Good-morning, McIntyre, I will not dis- 
turb you any longer.” 

He spoke rather wearily, and less cor- 
dially than usual. McIntyre looked 
vaguely disquieted, and followed him to 
the door. 

* Assure Mrs. Jolliffe of my deep sym- 
pathy in this new trial,” said he, more 
feelingly than he had spoken for a long 
time. 

Poor Jolliffe dreaded his return to his 
wife more than he cared MclIntyre to 
know. He made the best of things, how- 
ever, and set her an example of patience 
and meek endurance that none could quite 
ignore. 

“It won’t be for long, my love,” he 
reasoned cheerily, “Keith and Sophie 
seemed very serious, I thought, as | saw 
them together in the garden just now. 
Depend upon it, things will all be settled 
suddenly, and we shall frighten Lovi- 
bond’s martinet away with wedding bells. 
Come and see how they are getting on 
with the new geranium bed,” and he pat- 
ted Mrs. Jolliffe’s ample shoulder as they 
went down the rustic steps and hummed 
his favorite song, — 

The summer days are coming, Jane, 
And the bloom is on the rye. 


CHAPTER III. 
RUMORS IN THE YARDS. 


AGAIN there is a gathering of scarlet 
caps round the afternoon tea equipage of 
the brewery Methuselah, Mr. Wharton. 
He is once more watching the men pre- 
paring to depart for the week, for it is 
Saturday afternoon. Evidently he feels 
as much at home as in ‘this own cottage, 
and eyes with the complacency of a pro- 





prietor the clean casks neatly piled under 
| the malt-house window, the open coolers 
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above, and the cobwebbed window in the 
corner barricaded with sugar-casks. 

His eyes also turn affectionately to- 
wards the counting-house steps, up which 
occasionally labors a heavy-limbed dray- 
man, or down which trips a curly-headed 
clerk to investigate the newly-arrived dray 
himself, and to set right some mistake as 
to “returns ” or “ empties.” 

Old Wharton has seen much the same 
thing going on this last twenty years as 
well as twenty before, Saturday after Sat- 
urday; yet he watches, with as much 
interest as ever, Hopkins the drayman’s 
admiration of the clerk’s superior intelli- 
gence as he counts over the casks, point- 
ing with the tail of his pen, and settling 
the difficulty, as Hopkins says, “in less 
thaa no time.” Such sharpness would be 
wonderful enough in the old drayman’s 
estimation even had the youth given his 
whole attention to the task. It was in- 
finitely more so, considering that all the 
time there were the glances of the pretti- 
est girls in Miss Vickory’s school to be 
returned with interest, as the long file 
went past the Pelican with a sound of 
tongues like the babble of a running 
brook, and the fragrance of wild hya- 
cinths, of which the young ladies had 
gathered great sheaves in the Stoke Bas- 
sett woods. 

Miss Vickory should surely have no- 
ticed that the babbling grew louder as the 
file passed the office windows, as if to 
give the faces inside a chance of peeping 
over the wire blinds. But doubtless Miss 
Vickory was herself too much occupied in 
trying to ascertain from under her sun- 
shade whether a certain highly respect- 
able iron-grey head was by any chance 
looking in her direction from the window 
by which the head clerk had a desk. 

It is only when Hopkins sees the back- 
ward tossing of heads and glances from 
the disappearing file, that it occurs to him 
there may have been some other motive 
than mere attention to business brought 
young Mr. Popham out to the dray. As 
the idea does slowly dawn upon him his 
big shoulders begin to shake like jelly, 
and he goes straddling from stone to 
stone towards the group in the south 
yard, remarking, with much low wheezy 
Jaughter, — 

“Oh, this ’ere risin’ gineration !” 

Just now, as on a certain Saturday 
twenty years ago, it is quite evident that 
Mr. Wharton’s opinion upon, or further 
elucidation of, some important matter is 
being anxiously awaited by the men stand- 
ing round him. 
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William Treloggan, as much of a Her- 
cules at forty-two as he was at twenty-two, 
watches Mr. Wharton, with a good-hu- 
mored twinkle in his eye, his broad Som- 
ersetshire face but little disturbed by the 
curiosity evinced by the others. His two 
brothers are in the group. The elder, 
Obadiah, about fifty years old, has per- 
haps the most deeply anxious, though de- 
cidedly the most furtive, interest in Mr. 
Wharton’s expected communication. The 
younger, Silas, is as fresh-complexioned 
and blue-eyed as William; but the round- 
ed smiling under lip, which in William 
only expresses easy good-nature, in Silas 
appears to indicate weakness and vacilla- 
tion of character to any extent. 

Even now, as his eyes glance from one 
brother to another to read their opinions 
as to the sphinx on the “ pin,” may be seen 
the sudden changefulness of feeling. 
Looking at William, he seems to immedi- 
ately share his easy, honest indifference to 
all opinions ; but as his eyes turn again to 
Obadiah, they as quickly fill with a look of 
vague disquietude. The three brothers 
are great favorites with Mr. Jolliffe, hav- 
ing been exported from the Somerset- 
shire parish of which his only brother is 
rector. 

“Eh, Maister Wharton,” says Obadiah, 
acting at last as spokesman, “ be yer tap 
o’ news a runned al dry thic week?” 

Obadiah’s face is pale and almost sur- 
rounded by a thin fringe of black beard 
and whiskers, and the mouth which formed 
so plain an index to character in his broth- 
ers, is nearly concealed by a moustache. 
His eyes are dark and small, bright, intel- 
ligent, and furtive, darting as he speaks 
glances of almost angry questioning at 
Wharton’s face. 

A slight movement among the surround- 
ing forms shows with what interest the 
result of his question is awaited. 

There is Hopkins, who for size and im- 
pressiveness reminds one of three ideal 
draymen done into one, standing with his 
thumbs in the bib of his apron, apparently 
regarding Wharton only as an enjoyable 
study of character. Even he, at the ques- 
tion just put, evinces a curiosity not en- 
tirely free from uneasiness. To an ob- 
servant eye, curiosity lends his face an 
intelligence rather at variance with his 
character for hopeless stupidity, which is 
the alleged excuse for his day-book being 
in the state of confusion in which it is 
usually found. 

The question of Obadiah Treloggan as 
to Wharton’s news being exhausted has 
the desired effect. The oracle puts down 
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his basin of tea, and his blue eyes glance 
with a childish awe and an air of retro- 
spection from face to face, and his thin, 
high-pitched voice says, in a sort of vague 
appeal, — 

“Agre’tage! It’s a gre’t age, is etty- 
two!” 

This is well known to be a precursor to 
news of no mean import, and immediately 
arrests any attention that may for the mo- 
ment have wandered. A murmur of sooth- 
ing assent, in which nearly all join, follows 
the remark and wins the still more porten- 
tous one of — 

“You may see a deal o’ changes by the 
time you're etty-two.” 

“Well, my ancient old venerable, and 
what change is in the wind now?” in- 
quires Hopkins, his eyes watery with ap- 
parently uncontrollable mirth as he winks 
round at Wharton’s attentive audience. 

Those, however, who know Wharton 
well are aware there is a certain extent of 
retrospection to be gone over before their 
curiosity can be satisfied as to any event 
of present interest. They know that leav- 
ing this without interruption is the way to 
have it over most promptly. 

“ Yes ; deal o’ changes,” goes on Whar- 
ton. ‘ Sixty years ago, when first I came 
to the Pelican, Saxby were the master 
then. He druv out hisself the only dray 
we had. And used to take the missis to 
the races in it too. But we throve. Ay, 
Saxby throve. He made lots o’ money. 
Twenty year after he came he sold the 
business. Ay, and he druv away in a 
carriage an’ pair to retire on a fortune, till 
he choked hisself with a fishbone at the 
lord mayor’s dinner. Deal o’ changes!” 

Maormurs of sympathy at Saxby’s tragic 
though distinguished end rather hasten 
than retard his flow of half-complaining, 
half-boastful reminiscences. 

“ Ay, then comes Mclntyre wi’ lots 0’ 
money and the brewus is made an ’obby 
on. It ain’t a business, it’s an ’obby. 
We eats our ’eads off. Then comes in 
Jolliffe and lives in the old house, and 
sees after things, and we’re a business 
again. Deal o’ changes when you lives 
to etty-two.” 

“Ah, it wr a business, by all ac- 
counts, then,” remarks a bystander, to 
keep Wharton from relapsing into purely 
personal topics, as he is prone to do when 
touching on his age. 









“When McIntyre and Jolliffe’s drags 
stood ready to start on a Monday morning, 
they measured from the brewus tap to the 
King’s Arms,” declares Wharton, looking | 
round for the usual expressions of sur- | 
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prise and admiration, though the asser- 
tion has been made by him in the hearing 
of the latest engaged hand a score of 
times. 

“And then,” says some irreverent lis- 
tener who knows nothing of the Pelican’s 
private affairs; “then comes in the old 
tale o’ the prodigy son, don’t there, to pull 
the business down?” 

Wharton fixes on the speaker a gaze of 
stony severity and answers, — 

* I’ve lived to etty-two, but I never said 
nothing agen a man as was underground 
or over the seas.” 

At this William Treloggan lights up 
with a rich, honest glow that reminds one 
of the sunshine on his native pastures in 
buttercup time, and standing more in front 
of Wharton, responds in a voice loud 
enough to be heard in the remotest parts 
of the Pelican, — 

“ That be drue enough, Maister Whar- 
ton. Ever sense I a gummed to thic 
plaace you’ve a zed a good word var the 
young skipper. An’ if z’ be as I] aver meets 
wi’ en I'll zay en to hes vace, var zarten, 
I wull.” 

Wharton puts down his basin of tea. 
He has evidently been much moved at the 
slur cast by a stranger on his former 
favorite. Looking round with eyes that 
begin to fill, with a look of real solemnity, 
almost of prophesy, he says, — 

“ The Lord bides his time, and there’s 
that'a-comin’ on the Pelican as may bring 
queer things to light yet. I’ve seen a deal 
o’ changes, and maybe I’m to be spared 
to see some more fore I go. Yes, .I’ve 
lived to etty-two, but I never thought to 
see the Pelican in the hands o’ the la’! 
Deal o’ changes! Deal o’ changes com- 
ing now.” 

The vagueness of this long-waited-for 
communication adds considerably to its 
terrors. The secretive face of Obadiah 
Treloggan becomes pale, and after a hasty 
glance at his younger brother Silas, who 
also turns pale, demands, not without 
some passion in his eyes and voice, — 

‘An’ wotzomdever be the la’ a-gummin’ 
an us var?” 

“1 d’zeem,” murmurs Silas, who has not 
been long from his native home, “as how 
twer a zight better var we t bide wher’ we 
wer.” 

* Eh, lad,” says William in a loud, and 
for him angry tone, “the la’ caan’t hurt 
vokes as be honest, nat as I knows on.” 

At this moment a voice from the step 
calls, — 

“ Hopkins!” 

The drayman, whose hilarity has alto- 
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gether disappeared since the mention of 
law in connection with the Pelican, turns 
as quickly as his bulk permits and as- 
cends the steps. He is met there by Mr. 
Popham, who beckons him in by imperi- 
ous jerks of his curly head. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RUMORS IN THE OFFICES. 


Mr. PoPHAM led the way to the chief 
office, not the sanctum sanctorum of the 
head clerk, a little sombre den, but the 
more airy one of Mr. Fernyhaugh, the 
Adonis of the Pelican. 

That young gentleman, who is said to 
have blighted the prospects of three of 
Miss Jolliffe’s governesses, is standing 
with his back to the grate, apparently for- 
getting there is no fire there this warm 
May day, and his coat-tails under his arms. 
He has sandy hair, described as “ paley 
gold’”’in the valentine verses of his fair 
admirers, and light blue eyes that have 
rhymed with “azure skies” in lines on 
similar occasions. His nose is slightly 
curved upwards, and, with the mysterious 
reputation for high birth which somehow 
attaches to him, gives him the unfortunate 
appearance of having more contempt for 
his inferiors than he really feels. Indeed, 
every one at the Pelican admits that for 
all his airs young Fernyhaugh is a good- 
natured fellow. 

As Hopkins enters, one of Mr. Ferny- 
haugh’s subordinates is sketching the out- 
line of a pretty face that went by in Miss 
Vickory’s school; the other is languidly 
scanning the columns of the Zzmes. 

“ Now, Fernyhaugh,” says Mr. Popham, 
introducing the drayman with a flourish 
of his pen, “here zs Hopkins, and you'd 
better speak to him yourself. I’ve quite 
enough on my shoulders without having 
other people’s bbunders to answer for.” 

Mr. Fernyhaugh arranges his eye-glass 
and surveys the new-comer in a manner 
that, as Hopkins afterwards describes, 
makes him “think o’ the blessed Scrip 
tur’s, and wish for the wings of a dove.” 

“T tell you what it is, Hopkins,” says 
Mr. Fernyhaugh, “ you'll get yourself into 
serious trouble if you go on in the way 
you’re going. Where’s that book, Pop- 
ham? Here, now, what do you mean by 
this sort of thing?” And Mr. Ferny- 
haugh condescends to point out with his 
taper finger some curious specimens of 
book-keeping in the columns of the vol- 
ume between them. “Here, you see it’s 
been going on week after week; it’s per- 
fectly disgraceful.” 
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“I’m awares, sir, as there’s a slight 
confusion,” stammers Hopkins, * but —” 

“Slight confusion!” repeats Mr. Fer- 
nyhaugh. “I should think so, indeed; 
and, in fact,” settling his eye-glass and 
trying to look very severe, “I’m not quite 
sure, Hopkins, whether it is arithmetic or 
morals are most at fault here.” 

Hopkins returns his scrutinizing look 
with a gaze so humble and bewildered, 
that Mr. Fernyhaugh’s severity somewhat 
relaxes, which the drayman is quick to 
see; and, throwing unspeakable admira- 
tion of his elegant form into his expres- 
sion, says deferentially, “I'll do my en- 
deavors to set it hall right, sir, for the 
footur’.” 

**] fear, Hopkins, you are a most incor- 
rigible humbug,” answers Fernyhaugh, 
trying to look sternerthanever. ‘ There, 
take that precious book, and understand 
the firm’s not going to put up with this 
sort of thing any longer.” 

The two subordinates exchange a look 
of gloomy foreboding. Some threatened 
change in the management of the Pelican 
is evidently felt here no less than in the 
yards. Receiving the object of his con- 
stant trouble with great respect, Hopkins 
returns to the little group outside with a 
beaming countenance. 

* You let that man off too easy, Ferny,” 
says the artistic subordinate, holding his 
sketch up to the light. 

“Yes, Ferny, you’re too good-natured 
by half,” agrees the other from the pages 
of the Zimes. 

“ What’s the use of being hard upon a 
poor fellow like that,” argues Mr. Ferny- 
haugh, “while the mischief really lies at 
the core of the whole system? 1am glad 
there is to be a thorough overhauling. 
It’s very well for you fellows with your 
daily routine, but for me the responsibility 
is too great. I feel it breaking my spirit. 
If anything was to happen here while I 
have the brunt of the management, what 
would be said at Whitehall? Where 
would be my chances with the gov?” 

Mr. Fernyhaugh having a “gov” at 
Whitehall and great expectations of a 
government appointment, in the eyes of 
the other clerks gives the sombre offices 
of the Pelican a distinction they have 
never known before. And as he never 
assumes coolness or reserve, on the 
strength of such superiority, and is always 
ready to dine with his “subs,” even at 
their expense, he is regarded as a miracle 
of good nature and humility. He is not 
above being treated to a day at Graves- 
end. In fact, it is believed he would 
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rather do anything than be much thrown 
on his own family, to which he says his 
present employment makes him feel him- 
self too great a contrast. 

“What the gov would think if there 
was to be a disgraceful smash up here, 
after my being here two years, I dare not 
imagine,” remarks Mr. Fernyhaugh, look- 
ing down on his long legs in pensive ad- 
miration. 

“ But you don’t really think there’ll be 
a smash up, Ferny?” 

“If there isn’t it will be this very new 
arrangement you are all grumbling at that 
will save us.” 

“Come now, Ferny, tell us all about 
it,” says Mr. Betts, putting the sketch in 
his pocket, to be finished during the ser- 
mon, when the original will be in her best 
attire in Miss Vickory’s pew. “We 
know you had a long confab with old Jol 
liffe this morning, and must have heard 
everything.” 

“Yes, Ferny,” pleads Mr. Wilkins, look- 
ing up from the Zimes. ‘ You know it’s 
doosid awkward for us to be in the dark, 
and this overhauling coming upon us.” 

“ As for Jolliffe,” says Mr. Fernyhaugh, 

“he simply wants to find out whether | 
shall desert my colors under present cir- 
cumstances; but I tell him I shan’t leave 
the firm in the lurch, if the firm don’t 
leave me in the lurch by being smashed 
up.’ 
“I know,” Mr. Betts observes with de- 
fiant sulkiness, “ Jolliffe may look out for 
seeing the last of me, if you was to leave, 
Ferny. What do you say, Wilkins?” 

“Why, I say,” responds Mr. Wilkins, 
“that it’s only Ferny that gives any tone 
or aclaw to the place, and I’d leave if he 
left, even if it was only to go to the dogs 
like shot.” 

Mr. Fernyhaugh, not ungrateful for 
such evidences of esteem, reassures his 
alarmed colleagues by promising again 
not to forsake the Pelican in its hour of 
trial, unless compelled by order of the 
* gov.” 

> 

“But as for this wedding, it’s so long 
coming about, I don’t know what to think 
about it,” he adds. 

“It’s my belief, Wilkins,” declares 
Betts mysteriously, with a glance aside at 
Mr. Fernyhaugh, “there’s a good reason 
for the delay.” 

“I know what you mean,” replies Wil- 
kins, glancing admiringly in the same di- 
rection; ‘“‘you mean that you have an 
idea the lady concerned looks higher.” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ Well, young Cameron is here enough,” 
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remarks Mr. Fernyhaugh, affecting not 
to see, though evidently gratified by the 
compliment. 

“Yes,” remarks Betts sulkily, “and 
enjoys himself as if life was made for 
nothing else, tili it’s enough to make a 
feilow wonder what another fellow’s done 
that he should be so different.” 

The young gentleman’s reflections on 
the contrasts of destinies, in which he was 
very fond of indulging, are interrupted by 
a summons from Mr. Trafford to all three 
of the clerks in Mr. Fernyhaugh’s room 
to attend him in his office, as he has 
something of importance to communicate 
to them before closing for the day. 


CHAPTER V. 
JOLLIFFE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. PopHam’s light curly head is 
glancing about in the outer yard again, 
meeting another returned dray. 

The group assembled there still re- 
mains. Mr. Wharton has finished his 
tea, and, taking out his pipe, accepted a 
pinch froma roll of tobacco offered him 
by the voiceless giant, and accepted also 
a lighted match from another of the men, 
when suddenly there is a stir among the 
men, such as a strong autumnal breeze 
might make in the patch of poppies they 
resemble. 

This sound is the voice of Mr. Jolliffe, 
and proceeds from the narrow door where 
he is calling to the men to stop shovelling 
down the grains while he passes through. 
As it is seen that he has caught sight of 
the group before emerging from the dark- 
ness of the interior, no decided attempt 
at breaking up the assemblage is made. 
The men only show their respectful con- 
sciousness of the master’s approach by 
changes of position and a twitching of the 
right hand denoting a readiness to be 
lifted to the cap when he shall appear io 
the daylight of the outer yard. 

“ Well, my men,” he says rather more 
loudly and with a somewhat more forced 
cheerfulness than usual, “1 am glad to 
see you here together, as I have some- 
thing I wish you to attend to well and 
take in good part.” 

The hands go to the caps again, and 
from those who only remember a speech 
from Mr. Jolliffe on the occasion of the 
annual bean feast, there are murmurs of 
“ Hear, hear.” 

“IT wish to tell you,” explains Mr. Jol- 
liffe, “ that from this day the business will 
be under new management.” 

He pauses, and during that pause an 














THE BLACK DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA. 


eye-witness might notice what could not 
have been seen a moment before, that 
bright scarlet caps are trying to the com- 
plexion, making some faces appear sud- 
denly purple, some red, some ghastly, 
some even elongated. 

“You will find the new manager,” con- 
tinues Mr. Jolliffe, “‘whom I am expect- 
ing this evening, a man with whom you 
must do your very best —as, let us hope 
and believe, you always have done, and 
always mean to do. But I warn you, he 
is one who will not be trifled with. You 
will begin with him on Monday morning, 
and I hope, and so does Mcintyre, you 
will all regard and obey him as your mas- 
ter, as, indeed, all the gentlemen in the 
offices have promised to doas theirs. I 
wished to speak to-day that you might 
have Sunday to think the matter over, and 
that such of you” — Jolliffe’s pleasant, 
unaffected voice becomes here a little 
deeper and kindlier— “such of you as 
know of anything wrong (we all do know 
wrong things fave been going on; but 
Mr. Mclatyre dislikes to be either suspi- 
cious or severe, so do I, but there are 
things beyond question), and such of you 
as know of these will, 1 trust, be advised 
by me to let them continue no more, but 
begin with a clear conscience and a light 
heart under the new management.” 

Jolliffe’s speech has not been studied, 
except in the kindly desires of his peace- 
loving heart to put his men on their guard, 
and he toddles back up the outer yard, 
choosing the smoothest stones on which 
to deposit his gouty foot, with the feeling 
he has not at all said what he could have 
wished, Quite enough, however, of his 
real meaning has been understood to 
cause much trepidation under certain of 
the canvas bibs in the south yard. Oth- 
ers have, on the contrary, been left swell- 
ing with something as like wrath as any 
words from the gentlest master in the 
world could cause. 

The wooden shoes go homewards a little 
more slowly and heavily on account of 
what has occurred. The long evening 
settles down soft and fair, yet scarcely 
do the gardens over Troutbeck Common, 
where most of the brewery men live, yield 
so great a charm as usual. Their wall- 
flowers and pinks perfume miles of the 
orchards and cabbage-fields and gorse- 
covered flats round Stoke Bassett. But 
the Pelican workmen appear one and all 
disinclined for gardening, and sit moodily 
at their doors. There ave eyes among 
them that fill with gloom as they contem- 
plate a small cask secreted under a tub of 
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pig-wash on pretence of making a stand for 
it. There are others that rest anxiously 
on a brood of fat chickens, which can 
hardly be kept up to their present condi- 
tion when all surreptitious pocketfuls from 
Pelican bins are to be suddenly stopped. 
Children are sent to bed almost unnoticed, 
wives receive short, cold answers, which 
perhaps bring down some blistering drops 
on the Sunday best shirt-front they may 
be ironing. Vainly from snowy door- 
steps to tiny gates do pansies, pinks, and 
overhanging lilacs put forth their subtlest 
charm in the pleasant evening air. Hon- 
esty’s sudden roll-call has sent a chill 
through rustic Arcadia. 

And not there only. In the brewery 
offices a similar depression has been felt. 
Never has closing-time on Saturday ar- 
rived with less pleasurable results. The 
clerks pocket with more than usual free- 
dom the business stationery for love-let- 
ters and other literary purposes, feeling, 
doubtless, that, as the line is now to be 
drawn, it matters not how things are left 
on the past-side. Even the exemplary 
Mr. Trafford, though he declares no 
change of management makes the least 
difference to him, is sufficienlty affected 
by Mr. Jolliffe’s announcement to take, in 
his absence of mind, a shilling instead of 
sixpennyworth of postage stamps from 
the office supply; and the tails of his re- 
spectable coat swing with more than ordi- 
nary dignity from the extra number of 
thick office candles, with which he can so 
much better see to write to Miss Vickory 
than by those supplied in the humble 
home of which he has hopes of her be- 
coming mistress. Altogether, every one 
connected with the house agrees there 
has never been such gloom over it since 
the day McIntyre was turned from his 
home and came to the Pelican to wish 
them all good-bye. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA, 


FROM across the Channel during the 
last few months there have come to us 
tidings of a visitation of pestilence which 
have seemed to some men very disquiet- 
ing, and to some heavy with menace. 
From Italy, the land beyond the Alps; 
from Spain, the land beyond the Pyrenees; 
from seaports in France and cities of the 
plain, and, lastly, from our neighbor’s 
capital itself, we hear that the cholera has 
been striking down its victims. The 
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phantom with the deadly breath has shown 
strange caprice in his coming and going; 
but when he has been suspected to be nigh 
at hand, wild-eyed Panic has shown her- 
self as of old. It is sad and discouraging 
to find that, in spite of all our boasted 
progress —all that science has taught us, 
and all that we are supposed to have 
Jearnt—the behavior of the multitude 
when certain dangers threaten appears to 
be as it was, and that we still hear of 
shuddering wretches trying to fight a 
dreaded enemy by letting off old muskets 
and drenching portmanteaus with Condy’s 
fluid. 

Such things have been before. Must 
they recur again? Philosophers comfort 
us with the assurance that our brains are 
larger than those of our forefathers, nay, 
that the convolutions of the said brains 
are more complex. How about the moral 
fibre? Are we never to have stouter 
hearts? In the face of the same circum- 
stances, will men forever show themselves 
the same? Or is it that all these stories 
of mad stampedes and of chaotic anarchy 
breaking loose here and there — anarchy 
gibbering, blind, profligate, and sense- 
lessly cruel — are true only of exceptional 
communities, as yet unaffected by the 
great lift which optimists confidently be- 
lieve in, and which they unhesitatingly 
assure us is steadily going on? 

The cholera has abated, we are told; as 
we were told it would. Thus far we in 
England have escaped its ravages. Ex- 
perts — and experts are the people whose 
vocation it is to speak without doubt or 
hesitation whenever they speak — experts 
assure us that London was never more 
free from cholera than during this present 
summer. Other experts — they too speak- 
ing with authority —confidently affirm 
that our time is coming, that a severe 
visitation is impending; that all we have 
heard hitherto of the ravages of the epi- 
demic elsewhere, will prove but child’s 
play in comparison with that which we 
shall hear of by-and-by. ‘ And then, sir, 
you'll see!” That is a comforting assur- 
ance at any rate; some of us will survive. 

But what do we know of the march of 
any mysterious form of death that has 
ever appeared in bygone ages, suddenly 
starting up and striding over the earth — 
“the land as a garden of Eden before 
him, and behind him a desolate wilder- 
ness”? We have most of us read of such 
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his knowledge, and attempt to discover 
from any trustworthy evidence the nature, 
the course, and the intensity of any great 
plague that has ever proved a real scourge 
to any large section of the human race, 
what would his summing up amount to? 
How long would it take to write? or 
rather, when it was written, how long 
would it take to read? 

This island of Great Britain has more 
than once been visited by pestilence. De 
Foe has left us an inimitable romance, 
which he calls the “ History of the Plague 
in London in 1665.” How much or how 
little of sober fact there may be in those 
thrilling incidents, worked up so marvel- 
lously by the great novelist, it is impos- 
sible to say. That there is at least as 
much fiction as fact in the book none can 
doubt. The author was a child when the 
plague was raging —a child of two years 
old, toddling about the butcher’s shop. 
The plague of 1665 did not travel far; out 
of London its incidence was comparatively 
trifling. The cholera has visited us again 
and again, but never on a scale to de- 
moralize the people at large. Only once 
in our history has the destroyer passed 
over England, leaving probably no shire 
unvisited by his awful presence, and no 
parish in which there was not one dead. 

It is never fair to draw inferences from 
the silence of historians; but it is at least 
significant that among all contemporary 
writers who have made mention of the 
black death —as it has been agreed to 
call it—the black death in the reign of 
Edward the Third —there is little men- 
tion of any panic, few ugly tales of deser- 
tion of the dying, no flagrant instances of 
miserable creatures crying that the wells 
were poisoned. On the contrary, we have 
proof that as a rule men died at their posts 
during all that trying time, that those in 
authority never lost their heads, and that 
though there must, of course, have been 
isolated cases of abject fear, expressing 
itself in maddest extravagances of despair, 
yet we have to look long and look far and 
wide to find such cases-—if, indeed, we 
find them at all. 

As yet the history of the black death 
can hardly be said to have been seriously 
investigated ; and until specialists can be 
prevailed upon to examine the evidence 
ready at hand, we shall continue to be put 
off with vague generalities when we ask 
for more light upon the most stupendous 
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vead it—and how it was written when 
the great plague was raging at Florence, 
the great plague that carried off Petrarch’s 
Laura, and those other thousands of whom 
the world knew nothing then and knows 
nothing now. Some, too, have heard that 
the plague swept over Europe — desolat- 
ing, devastating —the spectre with the 
swinging scythe mowing down broad 
swathes of men. Some, when they hear 
of it, picture to themselves Pope Clement 
the Sixth at Avignon, sitting in that vast 
palace that overlooks the Rhone, the 
stench of corpses mastered for him by the 
fragrant smoke of aromatic logs burning 
in huge pyres round about him night and 
day. Some have heard of Giovanni Vil- 
lani, the historian of Florence, who wrote 
feebly about that same pestilence in his 
native city, and who doubtless would have 
written more, and more plainly and more 
strongly, but that in the midst of his writ- 
ing Azrael touched him too, and his pen 
fell from his hand. Some few, again, have 
a faint recollection of that emperor of the 
West, John Cantacuzene — was he the 
fifth or the sixth?— who ruled at Con- 
stantinople when the plague was, and 
who wrote about it. Didn’t he? Nay! 
Hadn’t he a son, Andronicus, who died of 
it? And some think of Rome and of 
Rienzi, and how it was about that time 
that he was potent — or was he in hiding 
there among the Fraticelli? And isn’t 
there something too about the plague vis- 
iting Greenland, and putting back the 
clock that was moving on steadily, but 
which suddenly stopped? How vague we 
are! 


What was this plague? How did it 
strike men down? 

‘*It showed itself,” says Boccaccio, “in 
asad and wonderful manner; and differ- 
ent from what it had been in the East, 
where bleeding from the nose is the fatal 
prognostic, here [at Florence] there ap- 
peared certain tumors in the groin or un- 
der the armpits, some as big as an apple, 
others as big as an egg; and afterwards 
purple spots in most parts of the body: 
in some cases large and but few in num- 
ber, in others less and more numerous, 
both kinds the usual messengers of death. 
. .. They generally died,” he adds, “ the 
third day from the first appearance of the 
symptoms, without a fever or other bad 
circumstance attending.” 

“It took men generally in the head and 
Stomach, appearing first in the groin,” 
says Villani, “or under the armpits, by 
little knobs or swellings called kernels, 
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boils, blains, blisters, pimples, or plague- 
sores; being generally attended with de- 
vouring fever, with occasional spitting 
and vomiting of blood, whence, for the 
most part, they died presently or in half a 
day, or within a day or two at the most.” 

Only less precise and minute is the de- 
scription of the great surgeon, Guido de 
Chauliac, who nobly stayed at Avignon 
for the six months during which the vis- 
itation was at its worst; but he too men- 
tions the carbuncular swellings in the 
axillz and the groin, the purple spots, and 
the violent inflammation of the lungs, at- 
tended by fatal expectoration of blood. 

As for the emperor John Cantacuzene, 
his description is so flagrantly a mere 
adaptation of the history of the plague at 
Athens by Thucydides that it must be 
received with caution. It is only in what 
it omits and in what it adds to the older 
narrative that it possesses any great his- 
toric value. It agrees with the accounts 
quoted above in making mention of the 
swellings, the blood-spitting, and the awful 
rapidity with which the disease ran its 
course. It omits all mention of the erup- 
tion on the surface of the skin, the flushed 
eyes, and, above all, the swollen and in- 
flamed condition of the larynx, the cough, 
the sneezing, and the hiccough, which Dr. 
Collier found so significant. 

Comparing, then, the several accounts 
which have come down to us, meagre 
though they are, it ought to be possible 
to arrive at some conclusions regarding 
the nature of the plague of the fourteenth 
century which, for the pathologist, would 
amount to certainties. The wonder is 
that such men as Dr. Hecker and his 
learned translator should have shown so 
much reserve — not to say timidity —in 
pronouncing judgment upon the question. 

A layman runs a risk of incurring 
withering scorn at his presumption an 
ridicule at his ignorance who ventures to 
express an opinion — or to have one — on 
any subject which the medical proiession 
claims as within its own domain; and I 
should not dare to speak otherwise than 
as a very humble inquirer when the 
learned are silent. There are, however, 
some conclusions which may be accepted 
without hesitation and which will be ad- 
mitted by all. 

1. The black death was zof¢ scarlatina 
maligna, as the plague at Athens undoubt- 
edly was.* 

2. It was #of¢ small-pox. 


* “ The History of the Plague of Athens,’”’ translated 
from Thucydides by C. Collier, M.D. London, 1857. 
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3. It was wet cholera. 

4. It probably was a variety of the Ori- 
ental plague, which has reappeared in 
Europe in more modern times, and re- 
garding which they who wish to know 
more must seek their information where 
it is to be found. 

The next question usually asked is, 
Where did the new plague come from? 
And here the answer is even more uncer- 
tain than that to the other question — 
What the great plague was. 

In fact, a careful comparison of such 
testimony as comes to hand leaves the 
inquirer in a very perplexed condition, 
and inclines him rather to accept than 
reject the old-fashioned theory of a “ gen- 
eral corruption of the atmosphere ” as the 
only working hypothesis whereby to ac- 
count for the startling spontaneity of the 
outbreak and its appearance at so many 
and such distant points at the same time. 

The imperial author, who appears to 
have done his best to gather information, 
evidently found himself quite baffled in 
his attempt to follow the march of the 
plague. It had originated among the 
Hyperborean Scythians; it had passed 
through Pontus, and Libya, and Syria, 
and the furthest East, and “in a manner 
all the. world round about.” Other writ- 
ers are just as much in the dark as Canta- 
cuzene, and it seems mere waste of time 
to endeavor to arrive at any conclusion 
from data so defective and statements so 
void of historical basis as have come down 
tous. This only seems established, that 
during the year 1347 there was great 
atmospheric disturbance, extending over 
a large area of southern Europe, and re- 
sulting in extensive failure of the harvest, 
and consequent distress and famine; and 
that in January, 1348, one of the most vio- 
lent earthquakes in history wrought im- 
mense havoc in Italy, the shocks being 
felt in the islands of the Mediterranean, 
and even north of the Alps. 

It is at least curious that the date of 
the earthquake coincides very closely with 
the date which has been given by Guido 
de Chauliac for the first appearance of 
the plague at Avignon. He tells us ex- 
pressly that it broke out in that city in 
January, 1348, and I think it would be 
difficult to produce trustworthy evidence 
of any earlier outbreak than this, at any 
rate in Europe.* “It appeared at Flor- 


* One of our monastic chroniclers states expressly 
that it began about St. James’s Day in 1347. I feel 
certain that the date is wrong, and that it could be 
proved to be wrong without much difficulty by reference 
to documentary evidence which might be consulted. 





ence,” says Villani, “at the beginning of 
April, and at Cesena, on the other side of 
the Apennines, on the tstof June.” It is 
asserted that it reached England at the 
beginning of August, is said to have lin- 
gered for some months in the west, and 
to have devastated Bristol with awful se- 
verity. 

There can be no doubt that in the towns 
of Italy and France there was a dreadful 
mortality ; but when we are told that one 
hundred thousand died in Venice, and 
sixty thousand in Florence, and seventy 
thousand in Siena, it is impossible to ac- 
cept such round numbers as anything 
better than ignorant guesses. Whether 
the great cities of the Low Countries were 
visited by the pestilence with any sever- 
ity, or how far the towns of Germany were 
affected, I am unable to say, nor am I 
much concerned at present with such an 
inquiry; that I leave to others to throw 
light upon. But as to the progress, the 
incidence, and the effect of the black 
death in England— when it came and 
where it showed itself, how long it lasted, 
and what effects followed — on these ques- 
tions the time has come for pointing out 
that we have a body of evidence such as 
perhaps exists in no other country — evi- 
dence, too, which hitherto has hardly re- 
ceived any attention, its very existence 
entirely overlooked, forgotten, nay! not 
even suspected. 


Let us understand where we are, and 
look about us for a little while. 

When King Edward the Third entered 
London in triumph on the 14th of October, 
1347, he was the foremost man in Europe, 
and England had reached a height of 
power and glory such as she had never 
attained before. At the battle of Créci 
France had received a crushing blow, and 
by the loss of Calais, after an eleven 
months’ siege, she had been well-nigh re- 
duced to the lowest point of humiliation. 
David the Second, king of Scotland, was 
lying a prisoner in the Tower of London. 
Louis of Bavaria had just been killed by 
a fall from his horse, the imperial throne 
was vacant, and the electors in eager haste 
proclaimed that they had chosen the king 
of England to succeed. To their discom- 
fiture the king of England declined the 
proffered crown. He “had other views.” 
Intoxicated by the splendor of their sov- 
ereign and his martial renown, and the suc- 
cess which seemed to attend him wherever 
he showed himself, the English people 
had gone mad with exultation — all except 
the merchant princes, the monied men, 
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who are not often given to lose their 
heads. They took a much more sober 
view of the outlook than the populace did 
— they had an eye to their own interests 
and the interests of the trade and com- 
merce in which they were engaged. They 
were very much in earnest in asserting 
their rights and protesting against their 
wrongs, and they presented their petitions 
to the king after the fashion of the time — 
petitions which must have seemed rather 
startling protests ‘in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, betraying, as they did, some ad- 
vanced opinions for which the world at 
large was hardly then prepared. 

Students of the manual, compendium, 
and popular handbook style of literature 
may possibly be hardly aware that the war 
of protection versus free trade, and the 
other war concerned with the incidence 
of taxation upon property, real and per- 
sonal, had already begun. Even my dis- 
tinguished friend, Mr. Cadaverous, who 
never made a mistake in his life, and 
whose memory for facts is portentous — 
even Mr. Cadaverous assures me that he 
has never met with any mention of the 
above fact in all his study of history. 

History! Whatis history but the sci- 
ence which teaches us to see the throb- 
bing life of the present in the throbbing 
life of the past? 

Note that these “gentlemen of the 
House of Commons,” who made them- 
selves somewhat disagreeable in the Par- 
liaments of 1348, were not the warriors 
who had gone out to fight the king’s bat- 
tles, but the burghers who stayed at home, 
heaped up money, and grumbled. It was 
otherwise with the roistering swash-buck- 
lers who came back in that glorious au- 
tumn. They are said to have returned 
laden with the spoils of France, the plunder 
of Calais, and so on and so on. Calais 
must have been rather a queer little place 
to afford much f/under after all that it had 
gone through. The swash-bucklers doubt- 
less brought prize-money home, but it did 
not all come from France — that is pretty 
certain. Villani, our Florentine friend, 
tells us of an unexampled commercial crisis: 
at Florence about this time — brought 
about, observe, by the English conqueror 
of France not paying his debts. So the 
Bardi and the Peruzzi actually stopped 
payment; for the king owed them a mil- 
lion and a half of gold florins, and there 
was lamentation and distress of mind, and 
the level of the Arno rose by reason of the 
flood of tears that fell “ from tired eyelids 
upon tired eyes.” All that made no differ- 
ence to the swash-bucklers, and up and 
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down England there was wild extrava- 
gance, and money seemed to burn in peo- 
ple’s pockets. Feasting and revelry, and 
all that appertains thereto, were the order 
of the day, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell. 

The king got all he could get out of the 
Parliament, but he did not get, he could 
not get, all he wished. What was to be 
done next? The pope said, “ Make 
peace!” and his Holiness did his best to 
bring about the desired-end. The sum- 
mer of 1348 had come, and it seems that 
at Avignon the plague had by this time 
spent itself; people were no longer afraid 
to go there, and the pope would peradven- 
ture come out of his seclusion and receive 
an embassy. So on the 28th of July Ed- 
ward the Third wrote a letter to Pope 
Clement, and announced his intention of 
sending his ambassadors to Avignon to 
treat about terms. The negotiations fell 
through, and on the 8th of October the 
king announced by proclamation that he 
was once more going to make an inroad 
upon France with an armed force. He 
did not keep his word. In November a 
truce was patched up somehow; and on 
the first of the next month we find the 
king once more at Westminster, and there 
he seems to have remained over Christ- 
mas. If the dates are correctly given, the 
news from the west of England about this 
time was not likely to have provoked much 
merriment. 

Are the dates correct? Gentlemen of 
an antiquarian turn of mind, out in the 
west there, might do worse than spend 
some weeks in looking into this matter. 

Meanwhile, it is at this point that we get 
our first direct, unquestionable proof, that 
the plague had reached our shores. On 
the ist of January, 1349, the king wrote to 
the Bishop of Winchester, informing him 
that although the Parliament had been 
summoned to meet on the 1gth of the 
month, yet because a sudden visitation 
of deadly pestilence had broken out at 
Westminster and the neighborhood, which 
was increasing daily, and occasioning 
much apprehension for the safety of any 
great concourse of people, should it as- 
semble in that place at the time appointed ; 
therefore it had been determined to pro- 
rogue the Parliament to Monday, the 27th 
of April. 

I gather from the wording of this docu- 
ment that the government did not look 
upon the outbreak with any very grave 
apprehension, that they did not regard it 
| as anything more than an epidemic which 
| would be confined to narrow limits, and 
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one likely to pass off after a little time as 
the spring advanced; and that. they can 
hardly as yet have received any very dis- 
turbing intelligence of its ravages, such 
as must have soon come in from all quar- 
ters of the compass. Two months passed, 
and the situation had seriously changed. 
On the roth of March the king issued an- 
other letter, in which, after referring to the 
previous proclamation, he further pro- 
rogued the meeting of Parliament sine die. 
The reason for this step is explained to be 
“because the deadly pestilence in West- 
minster, azd in the City of London, and 
in other places thereabouts, was increas- 
ing with extraordinary severity ” (gravius 
solito invalescit). 

It is te be observed that, in the first 
notice of prorogation, no mention is made 
of the city of London, only of Westmins- 
ter and its neighborhood. In the second 
we hear that the plague had already ex- 
tended over a wider area, and was showing 
no signs of abating. Nay, by this time 
the king and his advisers had taken alarm 
— there was no knowing where the mor- 
tality would stop. 

Two days after this (12th of March, 
1349) William Bateman, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, received his letters of protection as 
ambassador for the king in France. His 
safe-conduct —for himself and his suite 
— was to extend till Whitsuntide next en- 
suing (31st of May, 1349). The suite con- 
sisted of eight persons, all Norfolk men ; 
two were wealthy laymen, two were dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, three were coun- 
try parsons, of one I know nothing. I 
believe they all got back safely, but the 
three country parsons returned to their 
several cures only to be smitten by the 
plague. The bishop had not shown himself 
again in his diocese many weeks before 
they were all three dead. In making this 
last statement, I am a little anticipating 
the course of events, but only a little. 
The Angel of Death moves at no laggard 
pace when once he begins his march with 
his sword drawn in his hand. 


Thus far I have been quoting from, or 
referring to, authorities which are acces- 
sible to any one with an adequate com- 
mand of books at his elbow — the chroni- 
clérs and the historians named, the 
Feoedera, the rolls of Parliament, and such 
authorities as whoever chooses may con- 
sult for himself. These printed authori- 
ties, which have all been consulted and 
looked into again and again, have told us 
very little, but they have given us certain 
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a terminus a quo. We have learnt this, 
at any rate, that about Christmas, 1348, the 
plague appeared at Westminster and its 
vicinity, and that it had increased alarm- 
ingly in London and elsewhere by the be- 
ginning of March, 1349. 

We have next to deal with that other 
evidence to which I have alluded —the 
unprinted documentary evidence ready to 
our hands —I mean the institution books 
in the various diocesan registries and 
the rolls of the manor courts, which still 
exist in very great abundance, though 
they are rapidly disappearing from the 
face of the earth. It is necessary that I 
should trespass upon my reader’s atten- 
tion while I endeavor to explain the na- 
ture and the value of these two classes of 
documents before proceeding to deal with 
their testimony. 

I, Students of English history know 
that few aggressions of the pope of Rome 
during the thirteenth century caused more 
deep discontent among the laity than 
those which threatened interference with 
their right of patronage to ecclesiastical 
benefices, and actually did interfere with 
those rights. The disgraceful reckless- 
ness with which Italians, ignorant of our 
language, were forced into English liv- 
ings, and the best preferment claimed for 
papal nominees, produced an amount of 
irritation and revolt against Roman inter- 
ference which had never been known be- 
fore. The feeling of the laity became 
more and more outspoken, and at last 
Innocent IV. gave way, and the rights of 
private patronage were assured to the 
great lords — assured, at any rate, in word 
— though the papal rescript “paltered 
with them in a double sense,” and the 
quibbles and reservations, which could 
always be resorted to under color of the 
non obstante clause, constantly afforded 
excuse for fresh encroachments and eva- 
sions when the opportunity occurred. The 
jealousy of Roman interference continued 
to increase, and the legislation of the first 
half of the fourteenth century was largely 
taken up with enactments to guard the 
rights of English patrons, from the king 
downwards. But there was always a feel- 
ing of insecurity on the part of those who 
had any benefices in their gift, and a cor- 
responding feeling on the part of those 
who were candidates for preferment. This 
led to a vicious system, whereby appoint- 
ments were made with almost indecent 
haste to every vacant cure; institution 
was granted to an applicant for a benefice 
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patron was willing to exercise his right in 
favor of any one, rather than not exercise 
it at all; the candidate for the living knew 
that it was a case of now or never; the 
bishop had nothing to gain, and some- 
thing to fear, from asking too many ques- 
tions; and there is some reason to think 
that the parishioners had more voice in 
the matter than they have now. That 
followed which was likely to follow, name- 
ly, that the institutions to vacant benefices 
were made as a rule within a very few 
weeks, or even days, after the death of an 
incumbent. A man who had got his nom- 
ination lost no time in presenting himself 
to the bishop. There was no widow or 
family of his predecessor to consider; and 
for every reason the sooner the new man 
got into the parsonage the better for all 
parties concerned. Moreover, to guard 
against all chances of a disputed claim, 
the bishops’ registers of institution were 
kept with the most scrupulous care, and 
while enormous masses of ecclesiastical 
records in every diocese in England have 
perished, the institution books have been 
preserved with extraordinary fidelity, have 
survived all the troubles and wars and 
spoliation that have gone on, and, speak- 
ing within certain limits, have been pre- 
served for five hundred years from one 
end of England to the other. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there are hun- 
dreds of parishes in England of whose 
incumbents for centuries not only a com- 
plete list may be made out, but the very 
day and place be set down where those 
incumbents received institution into the 
benefice either at the hands of the dio- 
cesan or his official. This is certainly 
the case in the great East Anglian dio- 
cese of Norwich, which comprehended, in 
the fourteenth century, the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk and a portion of 
Cambridgeshire. We may safely say that 
we are able to tell approximately — within 
a few weeks or days — when any living 
fell vacant during the period under re- 
view, who succeeded, and who the patron 
was who presented tothe cure. Nor is 
this true only of the secular or parochial 
clergy. Jealous as the religious houses 
were of their rights and privileges, the 
heads of monasteries, as a rule, were com- 
pelled to receive institution too at the 
hands of the bishops of the see in which 
they were situated. They too presented 
themselves to their diocesan that their 
elections might be formally recognized ; 
and thus the institution books contain not 
only the records of the various changes in 
the incumbency of the secular clergy, but 





also of such as were occasioned by the 
death of all abbots, or priors, or abbesses, 
who presided over that large number of 
religious houses not exempt from episco- 
pal jurisdiction. It is obvious that these 
records constitute an invaluable body of 
evidence, from which important informa- 
tion may be drawn regarding our paro- 
chial and ecclesiastical history. The in- 
stitution books, as might be expected, 
contain a great deal of curious matter 
besides the mere records of admission to 
benefices, but with this I am at present 
not concerned. 

II. I come now to the court rolls, which 
throw much more light upon our parochial 
history than any other documents that 
have come down to us; their information 
is cohcerned exclusively with the civil, 
domestic, sometimes with the political life 
of our forefathers; about their religious 
life, or their contentions with ecclesias- 
tics, they have rarely a word to say. 


Mr. Cadaverous laid it down the other 
day as a position not to be gainsaid, 
that “everybody knows what manor court 
rolls are; therefore, to stoop to the igno- 
rance of the few, and to assume ignorance 
on the part of the many, is unworthy of 
the enlightened scholar, his mission being 
to increase the sum of knowledge by ad- 
dressing himself to the advanced guard 
in the army of progress!” 

Mr. Cadaverous is nothing if he is not 
sententious. It does by no means follow 
that he is always intelligible. What he 
meant to say was that everybody knows 
all about courts baron, and courts leet, 
and manor court rolls, and such like sim- 
ple matters; and that it would be sheer 
waste of time to explain such rudiments 
to people in an enlightened age. 

Oh, Mr. Cadaverous, Mr. Cadaverous! 
It is a humiliating confession, which we 
the weak men of the earth are compelled 
to make, that we find ourselves learning 
most from those who assume that we 
know least. Soa few words for such as 
are not ashamed to admit that omniscence 
is not their forte, whatever may be their 
foible. 


In the thirteenth century it may be said 
that zz theory the land of England be- 
longed to the sovereign. The sovereign 
had indeed assigned large tracts of terri- 
tory to A or B or C; but under certain 
circumstances, of no very unfrequent oc- 
currence, these tracts of territory came 
back into the hands of the sovereign, and 
were re-granted by him at his will to whom 
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he chose. In return for such grants, A or 
B or C were bound to perform certain 
services in recognition of the fact that 
they were fenants of the king; and by 
virtue of such services —the equivalents 
of what we now understand by rent— 
they were called ¢enants in chief, or ten- 
ants zz capite. 

The tracts of territory held by A or B 
or C were in almost every case made up 
of lands scattered about over all parts of 
the kingdom. The tenant in chief bad 
his castle or capital mansion,* which was 
supposed to be his abode; but as far as 
the larger portion — immensely the larger 
portion—of his possessions was con- 
cerned, he was necessarily a non-resident 
landlord, getting what he could out of 
them either by farming them through the 
agency of a bailiff, or letting out his estates 
to be held under himself in precisely the 
same way as he held his ff, or original 
grant from the king. 

In theory the tenant in chief could not 
sell his land; he could sublet it to a mzesne 
tenant, who stood to himself precisely in 
the same relation as he —the tenant zz 
capite — stood to the sovereign, the mesne 
tenant in his turn being bound to render 
certain services to his over lord, and liable 
to forfeit his ease — for in theory it was 
that —if certain contingencies happened. 
It was inevitable that, as time went by, 
the mesne tenant should regard his estate 
as his own, and that the same necessities 
which compelled the tenant zz cap/te to 
relax his hold over an outlying landed 
estate would compel the mesne tenant to 
follow his example. The process went 
on till it was becoming a serious difficulty 
to discover how the king was to get his 
services from the tenant zz capite, who 
had practically got rid of two-thirds of his 
Jjief, and how he again was to get his ser- 
vices from the mesne tenant, who had 
parted with two-thirds of 47s estate to half- 
a-dozen under-tenants; until, when the 
king’s scutage had to be levied, there was 
no telling who was liable for it, or how it 
should be apportioned. 

It was to meet this difficulty, and to 
check the prevailing sub-division of land 
— sub-infeudation men called it then — 
that the statute of Quia Emptores was 
passed in the eighteenth year of Edward 
the First. [A D. 1290.] The result of all 
the sub-division that had been going on 
had been that the number of what we now 
call /anded estates had largely increased, 


* Experts will object to the use of this term and 
other terms as not strictly accurate. I am not writing 
for experts, 





each of them administered on the model 
of the larger fe/s originally granted to the 
tenants 7# capite. There was a capital 
mansion in which the ord resided, or was 
supposed to reside, and sub-tenants hold- 
ing their Jand under the lord, and paying 
te him periodically certain small money 
rents and rendering him certain services. 
The estate comprehended the capital man- 
sion with its appurtenances and the do- 
main lands in the lord’s occupation, the 
common lands over which the tenants had 
certain common rights, and the lands in 
the occupation of the tenants, which they 
farmed with more or less freedom for 
their own behoof, —the whole constitut- 
ing a manor whose owner was the lord. 
At certain intervals the tenants were 
bound to appear before their lord and give 
account of themselves; bound, that is, to 
show cause why they had not performed 
their services; bound to pay their quit 
rents, whether in money or kind; bound 
to go through a great deal of queer busi- 
ness; but above all, as far as our present 
purpose is eoncerned, fo do fealty to the 
lord of the manor in every case where the 
small patches of land had changed hands, 
and pay a fine for entering upon land ac- 
quired by the various forms of alienation 
or by inheritance. In some manors, if a 
tenant died the lord laid claim to some of 
his live stock as a heriot, which was forth- 
with seized by the bailiff of the manor; 
and in all manors, if a man died without 
heirs, his land escheated to the lord of the 
manor; that is, it came back to the lord 
who zz theory was the owner of the soil. 

These periodical meetings at which all 
this business and a great deal else was 
transacted were called the courts of the 
manor, and the records of these courts 
were kept with exceeding and most jeal- 
ous scrupulousness; they were invariably 
drawn up in Latin, according to a strictly 
legal form, and were inscribed on long 
rolls of parchment, and are known as 
manor court rolls. This is not the time 
to say much more about the court rolls. 
They are not very easy reading — they 
require a somewhat long apprenticeship 
before they can be readily deciphered ; 
but when you have once become familiar 
with them, they afferd some very curious 
and unexpected information from time to 
time, though it must be allowed that you 
have to do a good deal of digging for 
every nugget that turns up. 

Observe, however, this: -that it is not 
far from the truth to say that in East 
Anglia — for I will not travel out of my 
own province—every tiller of the soil 




















who occupied a plot of land, however 
small, was sure to be a tenant under some 
lord of the manor; when he died a record 
of his death was entered upon the court 
rolls of the manor ; the name of his suc- 
cessor was inscribed; the amount of fine 
set down which his heir paid for enter- 
ing upon his inheritance; and if he died 
without heirs the fact was noticed, the 
lands which he had held being forfeited, 
or escheating, as it was called, to the 
lord. 

Thus the court rolls of a manor of the 
fourteenth century — for before the statute 
Quia Emptores | suspect that they were 
kept with much less regularity and much 
Jess care than they were afterwards — are 
practically the registers of the deaths of all | 
occupiers of land within the manor; and, | 
as every householder was an occupier of 
land, the death of every householder may | 
be said to be inscribed upon the manor | 
court rolls. 

Taken together, then, we » have in the 
diocesan institution books on the one | 
hand, and in the court rolls on the other, 
two sources of information which — as far | 
as they go— furnish us with a mass of | 
evidence absolutely irrefragable with re- | 
gard to the mortality of clergy and laity at | 





I say “as far as they go,” for it might 
happen that a country benefice — and still | 
more frequently that a town benefice — 
had been so cruelly pillaged by a religious | 
house, that little or nothing remained to | 
support the wretched parson, and that no 
one could be found who would accept the 
cure. Then the cure would remain va- 
cant for years. Where this happened, the 
death of the previous incumbent would 
not appear on the records for years after 
it had occurred, nor would any notice be 
taken of the long vacancy when the next 
parson was instituted. In a period of 
dreadful mortality, if the parsons died off 
in large numbers, it would be inevitable 
that the impoverished livings would “go 
a begging.” It might be difficult to get 
the most valuable | pieces of preferment 
filled — it would be impossible to fill such 
as could not offer a bare maintenance. 
Hence the institution books can only be 
accepted as giving a part of the evidence 
with regard to the clerical mortality. 
However startling the number of deaths 
of clergy within a certain area during a 
given period may appear to be, they cer- 
tainly will not represent the whole number 
— only the number of such incumbents as 
were forthwith replaced by their succes- 
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sors ; and, taking one year with another, 
it is fair to say that within any diocese the 
larger the number of institutions recorded 
in a given time, the more incomplete will 
be the record of the deaths among the 
clergy during that time. When there are 
more men than places the places are soon 
filled. When there are more places than 
men there must needs be vacancies — 
square holes and round ones. 

So much for the institution books. 
With regard to the court rolls, there the 
evidence is even much less exhaustive; 
for here we have the registers of the 
deaths of the landholders within the 
manor, great and small — ze. of the heads 
| of families; but, except in rare instances, 
| we have no notice of any other member 
‘of the household, or of what happened to 
|them. A man’s whole household may 
have been swept off — young and old, 
| babe and suckling, sister and brother, and 
|aged mother, and wife, and children, and 

servant, and friend — every soul of them 
involved in one hideous, horrible calam- 
ity. The steward of the manor was not 
concerned with any but the head of the 
house —the tenant of the manor. Was 
he missing? Then, who was his heir? 
| Any sons? Dead of the plague! Broth- 
ers? Dead of the plague! Wife? Dead 
Children? Kinsfolk? All 
| gone! Their blackening carcasses hud- 
dled in sweltering masses of putrefaction 
lin the wretched hovels, while the pitiless 
July sun blazed overhead; “calmer than 
| clock-work, and not caring! 7 

The steward made his entry of one fact 
only. Thus: — 

The jurors do present that Simon Must 
died seized of a messuage and four acres 
of land in Stradset, and that he has no 
heir. Therefore it is fitting that the afore- 
said land be taken into the hands of the 
lord. 

Also that Matilda Stile— was she mar- 
ried or single, widow or mother or maid ? 
What cared the precise man of business 
on that 24th of July, 1349, as his pen moved 
over the parchment ? — Matilda Stile died 
seized of one acre and one rood of land 
held in villenage. Therefore it is fitting 
that the aforesaid land be taken into the 
hands of the lord until such time as the 
heir may appear in court. 

He never did appear! Next year her 
little estate was handed over to another. 
She was the last of her line. 

Such entries as these swarm in the 
court rolls of this year 1349. They tell 
their own tale. But it is obvious that 
their tale is incomplete, and that we must 
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form our own conclusions from the num- 
ber of the deaths recorded as to the prob- 
able number of those whose names have 
been quite passed over. Sometimes, too, 
these rolls are eloquent in their silence. 
When country parsons were dying by 
scores and hundreds, and the tillers of 
the soil by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, it could not but be that the lords 
of manors and their stewards died also. 
Yes! they, too, were struck down. In 
one instance that I have met with, the 
first half of the entries of the business 
carried on at one of these courts in the 
summer of this year is written in the ordi- 
nary court hand of the time, and the rest 
is rudely scrawled by some one whose 
hand zs not yet formed, it looks like the 
writing of a lad apprenticed to the scriv- 
ener’s business. Was the steward of the 
manor actually smitten by the plague as 
he was holding the court — a subordinate 
taking his place and awkwardly finishing 
the work which his master’s glazed eye 
perhaps never rested on? Again and 
again I have found that a series of court 
rolls of an important Norfolk manor is 
perfect for the first twenty-two years of 
Edward III., and no record remains for 
the next year or two. Then they begin 
once more, and have been preserved with 
unbroken regularity. At Raynham, in a 
parish of about fourteen hundred acres, 
there were three small manors. The 
courts of one of them were held three 
times in the year 1348. Ufov the same 
parchment, and immediately following the 
records of the previous year, come some 
scarcely legible notes of a court held in 
1349, the precise day of the month omitted, 
the entries scrawled informally by ascribe 
who not only did not know the forms of 
the court, but who was evidently not a 
professional writer. He bungled so that 
he seems actually to have given up his 
task. The next court of the manor was 
not held till three years had gone by. At 
Hellhoughton, a manor now belonging to 
the Marquis of Townshend, where two 
courts were held annually, the series of 
rolls for the first twenty-two years of Ed- 
ward the Third is complete. Then comes 
one which scarcely deserves to be called 
a court roll, so entirely informal is it, and 
so evidently drawn up by some one who did 
not know his business, and who did not 
pretend to know it. It is little more than 
a collection of rough memoranda of deaths. 
Twelve of the szztors of the court had died 
without heirs; seven others had come to 
do fealty to the lord as successors to 
those whose heirs they presumably were. 


Nothing else is recorded. At another 
manor of Lord Townshend’s, Raynham 
Parva, between the years 1347 and 1350 
no court seems to have been held, though 
the lord of the manor, Thomas de In- 
galdesthorp, had died in the interval. 
The scourge of the plague had been so 
awful in its incidence that when the next 
court was held on the 24th July, 1350, 
fourteen men and four women (holders of 
land, be it remembered) are named as hav- 
ing died off, not one of whom had left a 
living representative behind them. In all 
cases their little holdings had escheated 
to the lord. Amongst them was one 
“John Taleour, clericus.” Was he the 
clerk who up to this time had kept the 
rolls so neatly, and who could not be 
easily replaced for more than a year after 
he fell a victim to the plague ? 

Indeed, the inquirer who is desirous of 
pursuing researches in this field must be 
prepared for frequent disappointment just 
at the moment when he thinks he has 
made a “find.”” The court rolls for this 
particular year are comparatively scarce, 
and this is true not only for East Anglia, 
but for the whole of England, as any one 
may see who will only cast his eye down 
those pages of the deputy-keeper’s Forty- 
third Annual Report, which are concerned 
with the records of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. These registers of deaths are, as I 
have before said, only complete as far as 
they go. 


Let us now return to the point at which 
the king’s letter of prorogation left us on 
the roth of March, 1349. At that time it 
is certain that the pestilence was raging 
fiercely in London and Westminster, and 
almost as certain that it had abated in 
Avignon and other towns in France. Two 
or three days after this date the Bishop of 
Norwich crossed the Channel, leaving his 
diocese in the hands of his officials. Had 
the plague broken out with any severity in 
East Anglia? I think it almost demon- 
strable that it had not. A day or two be- 
fore the bishop left London he instituted 
his friend Stephen de Cressingham to the 
deanery of Cranwich —in the west of 
Norfolk — which had fallen vacant, but 
there is nothing to show that the vacancy 
was due to anything out of the common. 
During the year ending 25th of March, 
1349, there were 80 institutions all told, 
as against 92 in the year 1347. The aver- 
age number of institutions for the five 
years ending 25th of ‘March, 1349, was 
77%. Between this date and the end of 





the month there were four institutions 
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only —that is, there was nothing abnor- 
mal in the condition of the diocese. 

East Anglia had not long to wait. In 
the valley of the Stour, a mile or two from 
Sudbury, where the stream serves as the 
boundary between Suffolk and Essex, the 
ancestors of Lord Walsingham had two 
manors in the township of Little Cornard 
—the one was called Caxtons, the other 
was the manor of Cornard Parva. At this 
latter manor a court was held on the 31st 
of March — the number of tenants of the 
manor can at no time have exceeded fifty 
—yet at this court six women and three 
men are registered as having died since 
the last court was held, two months be- 
fore. 

This is the earliest instance I have yet 
met with of the appearance of the plague 
among us, and as it is the earliest, so does 
it appear to have been one of the most 
frightful visitations from which any town 
or village in Suffolk or Norfolk suffered 
during the time the pestilence lasted. 
On the Ist of May another court was 
held; fifteen more deaths are recorded — 
thirteen men and two women, seven of 
them without heirs. On the 3rd of No- 
vember, apparently when the panic abated, 
again the court met. In the six months 
tnat had passed thirty-six more deaths 
had occurred, and ¢hirteen more house- 
holds had been left without a living soul 
to represent them. In this little commu- 
nity, in six months’ time, twenty-one fami- 
lies had been absolutely obliterated — 
men, women, and children —and of the 
rest it is difficult to see how there can 
have been a single house in which there 
was not one dead. Meanwhile, some 
time in September, the parson of the 
parish had fallen a victim to the scourge, 
and on the 2nd of October another was 
instituted in his room. Who reaped the 
harvest? The tithe sheaf too— how was 
it garnered in the barn? And the poor 
kine at milking-time? Hush! Let us 
pass on. 


Little Cornard lies almost at the extreme 
south of the county of Suffolk. At the 
extreme north of Norfolk, occupying the 
elbow of the coast, having the Wash on 
the west and the German Ocean on the 
north, lies the deanery of Heacham, a 
district in which the Le Stranges have for 
at least seven centuries exercised their 
beneficent influence. Heacham itself is 
a large township extending over some 
forty-nine hundred acres. The manorial 


rights appear to have extended. over the 
whole parish. 
LIVING AGE. 


The series of court rolls 
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is almost unbroken for the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. During the years 1346, 
1347, and 1348, ten, six, and nine deaths 
are registered respectively. The courts 
were held every two months. In Decem- 
ber, 1348, there is no death recorded; in 
February, 1349, again there is none. On 
the 28th of April a dispute was set down 
for hearing to be adjudicated upon by the 
steward and a jury of the homage. It 
was a dispute between a husband and 
wife on a question of dower. The man’s 
name was Reginald Goscelin; his wife’s 
name was Emma. The dispute was never 
settled. Before the day of hearing came 
on, every one of Emma Goscelin’s wit- 
nesses was dead, and her husband was 
dead too. Four other landowners had 
died. One of these latter had a son and 
heir to succeed, but two months later the 
boy had gone, and the sole representative 
of the family was a little girl, who became 
straightway the ward of the lord of the 
manor. 

Contiguous to the township of Heacham 
lies Hunstanton — not the pleasant little 
watering-place which the million will per- 
sist in calling by that name, though 
scarcely forty years ago the maker and 
builder of the modern town, the man who 
marked out its streets and planned its 
roads, and foresaw its future before a 
brick of the place was laid, gave it the 
name of St. Edmunds — Hunstanton, I 
say, in the fourteenth century was a par- 
ish less than half the size of Heacham, 
and probably much farther from the sea 
than it is now. When on the 2oth of 
March, 1349, the steward of the manor of 
Hunstanton held his court there he en- 
tered the name of only one old woman 
who had died within the last month— 
that is, up to the 2oth of March the plague 
had not yet appeared. Five weeks after 
this, on the 23rd of April, the next court 
was held. Five petty disputes had been 
entered for hearing. Sixteen men were 
engaged in them as principals or wit- 
neses. When the day came eleven of the 
sixteen were dead. On the 22nd of May 
again there was a court, and again three 
suits for debt were set down. The de- 
fendant in one case, the plaintiff in a 
second, both plaintiff and defendant in 
the third, died before the court day ar- 
rived. In June no court was held — was 
therea panic? Except in this month and 
in September the meetings were carried 
on as regularly as if it had all been done 
by machinery. In September things got 
to their worst, and in this month the par- 
son died, and was speedily succeeded by 
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another. When the court of the 16th of 
October sat, it was found that in two 
months sixty-three men and fifteen women 
had been carried off. In thirty-one in- 
stances there were only women or chil- 
dren to succeed ; in nine cases there were 
no heirs, and the little estates had es- 
cheated to the lord. Incredible though it 
may sound the fact is demonstrable, that 
in this one parish of Hunstanton, which a 
man may walk round in two or three 
hours, and the whole population of which 
might have assembled in the church then 
recently built, one hundred and seventy- 
two persons, tenants of the manor, died 
off in eight months; seventy-four of them 
left no heirs male, and nineteen others 
had no blood relation in the world to 
claim the inheritance of the dead. 

I have no intention of laying before my 
readers a detailed statement of the docu- 
mentary evidence which has passed under 
my notice. The time has not come yet 
for an elaborate report upon the case, nor 
can I pretend to have done more than 
break ground upon what must be regarded 
still as virgin soil; but this I may safely 
say, that I have not found one single roll 
of any Norfolk manor during this dread- 
ful twenty-third year of Edward, dating 
after April or May, which did not contain 
only too abundant proof of the ravages of 
the pestilence —evidence which forces 
upon me the conviction that hardly a town 
or village in East Anglia escaped the 
scourge; and which in its cumulative 
force makes it impossible to doubt that 
the mortality in Norfolk and Suffolk must 
have exceeded the largest estimate which 
has yet been given by conjecture. 

When I find ina stray roll of an insig- 
nificant little manor at Croxton, near 
Thetford, held on the 24th of July, that 
seventeen tenants had died since the last 
court, eight of them without heirs; that, 
at another court held the same day at 
Raynham, at the other end of the county, 
eighteen tenements had fallen into the 
lord’s hands, eight of them certainly es- 
cheated, and the rest retained wtil the 
appearance of the heir; that in the manor 
of Hadeston, a hamlet of Bunwell, twelve 
miles from Norwich, which could not pos- 
sibly have had four hundred inhabitants, 
fifty-four men and fourteen women were 
carried off by the pestilence in six months, 
twenty-four of them without a living soul 
to inherit their property; that in manor 
after manor the lord was carried off as 
well as the tenants and the steward; that 
in a single year upwards of eight hun- 
dred parishes lost their parsons, eighty- 





three of them twice, and ten of them three 
times in a few months; and that it is quite 
certain these large numbers represent 
only a portion of the mortality among the 
clergy and the religious orders — when, I 
say, | consider all this and a great deal 
more that might be dwelt on, I see no 
other conclusion to arrive at than one, 
namely, that during the year ending 
March, 1350, more than half the population 
of East Anglia was swept away by the 
black death. If any one should suggest 
that much more than half died, I should 
not be disposed to quarrel with him. 

It must be remembered that nothing 
has been here said of the mortality in the 
towns. I believe we have no means of 
getting at any evidence on this part of the 
subject which can be trusted. In no part 
of England did the towns occupy a more 
important position relatively to the rest of 
the population. In no part of England 
did three such important towns as Lynn, 
Yarmouth, and Norwich lie within so 
short a distance of one another, not to 
mention others which were then rising in 
the number and consideration of their 
inhabitants. But the statements made 
of the mortality in the towns will not 
bear examination — they represent mere 
guesses, nothing more. This, however, 
may be assumed as certain—that the 
death-rate in the towns at such a time as 
this cannot have been /ess than the death- 
rate in the villages, and that the scourge 
which so cruelly devastated the huts and 
cabins of the countrymen was not likely 
to fall less heavily upon the filthy dens 
and hovels of the men of the streets. 
Town life in the fourteenth century was a 
very dreadful life for the masses. 


How did the great bulk of the people 
comport themselves under the pressure 
of this unparalleled calamity? How did 
their faith stand the strain that was put 
upon it? How did their moral instincts 
support them? Was there any confu- 
sion and despair? What effects — social, 
political, economical — followed from a 
catastrophe so terrible? How did the 
clergy behave during the tremendous or- 
deal through which they had to pass? 
What glimpses do we get of the horrors 
or the sorrows of that time — of the ro- 
mantic, of the pathetic side of life? 

I hope to deal with some of these ques- 
tions in another paper; for on all these 
matters our records have something to 
tell. I believe they havé a great deal 
more to tell than, in the present state of 
our knowledge, most men could be easily 
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brought to suspect. The evidence is 
ready at hand. Who will examine it? 

The rolls of manor courts dating back 
to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury still exist in large numbers. They 
are for the most part hidden away in pri- 
vate depositories, a very small proportion 
of them having found its way, or being at 
all likely to find its way, into our public 
archives. Except for the satisfaction of 
antiquarian curiosity, and for the light 
they throw upon certain historical prob- 
lems, these rolls are as useless as our 
grandmothers’ spinning-wheels. But be- 
cause they do throw some light upon these 
problems, some students are beginning 
earnestly to ask, or will soon ask, that 
they may be allowed to see these docu- 
ments, consult them, make notes from 
them, turn them to account in fact, before 
they are flung upon the dust-heaps — for 
they are not likely to be consigned to the 
flames.* Unhappily, they who are able 
and willing to devote much time to the 
study of such sources of information are 
few, and the skilled laborers are hardly to 
be had for the asking. But this is not all 
— there is an inveterate reluctance on the 
part of some people to allow inquisitive 
explorers to look at their papers; and as 
a rule family solicitors strongly object to 
non-professional Paul Prys poking into 
their clients’ deed-boxes. I hardly won- 
der at the fact —I only deplore it. While 
such difficulty exists, however, time is de- 
vouring its thousands, and neglect and 
ignorance their tens of thousands, and 
these written voices of the past are perish- 
ing — going down into silence. Must it 
be so? 

For myself, I hereby protest to all those 
whom it may concern, that if any of those 
gracious and much-favored persons — 
noble and gentle — who may still possess 
the ancient evidences of their manorial 
rights will be pleased to grant me access 
to them, and allow me to examine them, I 
will concern myself with nothing and look 
at nothing less than five hundred years 
old. I will eat my own bread and drink 
my own—tea. I will hold my tongue, 
and get in nobody’s way. And though it 
is slanderously reported that any man 
with the remotest pretension to be an an- 
tiquary can no more be honest than a 
horse-dealer can, yet I will prove myself 
—as far as in me lies—an exception to 
the general rule, and I will steal less than, 


* Observe that Jagers burn easily —you may light 
your fires with them. Parchment does not burn—if 
you thrust it in the fire it will go some way towards 
putting your fire out, and it will intallibly make a smell. 
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under the circumstances, would be stolen 
by any one else. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





From Belgravia. 
WILD SAFING. 


A SKETCH FROM THE RUSSIAN BALTIC, 


SPRING reigns supreme in the land! 
She has stolen upon us unawares, dis- 
guised under her misty cowl, and we knew 
her not until, lo! she has flung aside her 
mummeries, and, dashing aside the hypo- 
critical tears, she turns on us her bright 
and laughing face. And away she dances 
with floating tresses over fallow field and 
forest. At the touch of her glowing feet 
there is a mighty stir; a thousand tiny 
arms stretch up towards her. The wood 
hepatica rubs the sleep out of her blue 
eye, and peeps and pushes her way through 
last year’s decay, whilst her fragile friend 
the pale anemone follows trembling in her 
wake. The golden saxifrage has already 
got tidings of her coming, and starts up 
full dressed in her green mantle to stare 
barefaced into the world. Up rises the 
enraptured lark, and shivers, heart-full of 
her beauty, his love-song into the balmy 
air. At her beck comes the stork from 
over the sea, to fan her burning cheek 
with his snowy wings. And a wondrous 
song of love and hope and joy is raised, 
to which the rushing brook sings tenor, 
and the larch keeps time with her rosy 
fingers. But at the door of the peasants’ 
quarters sits Wild Sdfing, her restless 
blue eyes seeking ever for that something 
which cannot be found. The breeze lifts 
her white hair and playfully touches her 
withered cheek, but she heeds it not. On 
the barn roof the stork repairs her last 
year’s nest, and calls to her mate in the 
adjacent field. Sdfing starts and listens. 

“The stork, the stork,” she mutters. 
“Itis spring then; he will surely return 
in spring.” 

She rises and totters across the-court 
and down the poplar drive, whence she 
can look along the highréad, where she 
stands awhile straining her dim sight. A 
vehicle grows out of the distance, and the 
anxious look deepens in the wrinkled face. 
It is a Jew pedilar with his wares: he sits 
dozing on the seat in front. Before he is 
aware, Siafing has darted forward and put 
her shaking hand on the horse’s reins. 
“Have you seen him—my Jiirri?” she 
cries in a shrill, cracked voice. 

“ Let be, little mother! I have told thee 
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a hundred times that I know him not. 
Let him rest—thy husband: he surely 
sleeps half a century ago, and thou must 
soon follow him.” As he spoke he jerked 
the reins and drove away from her. A 
sudden wave of passion sweeps over the 
face of the ancient crone; she stamps her 
foot and spits upon the ground, a danger- 
ous light flashing up into her still hand- 
some eyes. “Dog—dog Jew!” she 
shrieks, and hurries back to her seat, 
muttering as she goes. And there she 
will sit all through the warm season, 
watching and waiting until the ice king 
comes again to drive her indoors with his 
frosty breath. Then she will cower all 
the winter by the stove in gloom and 
silence, without hope until spring returns 
again to rekindle the feverish expectant 
light in her face, for Jiirri left her in the 
spring. 

She makes a strange picture as she 
crouches there on the rough bench beside 
the low doorway. White as a snowdrift 
is her close frilled cap, her sparse and 
wavy locks, her linen apron; the only bit 
of color, the fever spot on her cheek. Is 
it the magic wand of spring which touches, 
as | gaze, the aged lineaments, transform- 
ing them into the tender beauty of a far 
distant bygone? Back roll the years on 
the swift pinions of thought, and out of 
the mists of the past arises the vision of 
her life-story. 

The same glad sunshine floods the land. 
It is a glorious spring! You can almost 
hear the corn grow out in the fields, and 
already the lilac bush bangs out its gay 
clusters in the court. In the mellow 
evenings when the peasant girls stand 
chatting at the door, they each pluck a 
spray and seek eagerly for five-petaled 
flowerets, for they bring the finder luck, 
and blithest among them is Siafing the 
dairymaid, for she is strong and young 
and fair. Her thick, lint-blonde plait 
hangs far below her waist, and she is as 
straight and supple as a willow rod. In 
all her young life she has never known 
sorrow or fatigue, and of her many lovers 
the man her heart has chosen is her be- 
trothed husband. Early and late, after he 
has returned from the fields he labors at 
the new homestead. It is only when the 
darkness begins to gather that he can 
spare time for his beloved, and when he 
stands beside her in the moonlight they 
have little to say, for their hearts are too 
full of joy for language. 

This evening he comes not at his usual 
hour. Safing’s companions have all slipped 
away to bed, leaving her alone. 
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“ Come in, child, it is bedtime,” calls her 
mother from within. 

“Directly, mother,” she replies, then 
with a quick glance around her she flies 
across the court and down the long ave- 
nue. The still air is full of the pungent 
odor of the poplars, and the continuous 
hum of myriads of cockchafers. Over the 
low-lying fields hangs a curtain of mist 
white and motionless. Before she has 
gained the highroad she runs into her 
lover’s arms : her little scream of surprise 
is answered by his low happy laugh. She 
looks up into his dark, moonlit face as 
she whispers reproachfully, — 

“ How late you are! And now! dare 
not stay a minute; mother has already 
called me.” 

He draws her hand through his arm, 
and they saunter slowly towards her home. 
As they emerge from the avenue the large, 
low-roofed mansion, with lights twinkling 
from many a casement, tells them that the 
gentry are still astir. 

“ They stopped me at the inn, the lads 
are all there,” Jiirri explains. “There 
was much talk going.” 

“ Well, and what of it?” replies Safing, 
with a little outburst of temper. 

Jiirri’s face flushes, he tosses back his 
long black hair with a gesture of impa- 
tience. ‘“ Nothing, save that the lads 
were talking of the lottery. The sergeant 
comes three weeks to-morrow.” 

In a moment Safing’s face changes as 
she stops and confronts him. Her fea- 
tures work with agitation, and the big 
bright tears swell in her eyes. “Oh, 
Jiirri!” she exclaims, “they will not take 
you — they cannot.” 

“| must take my chance with the rest,” 
he answers, trying to speak calmly, but 
with a quiver in his voice. 

“It will surely not fall on you: why 
should it, amongst so many ?” she pleads. 

‘*Why should it?” he repeats; then 
taking her bright head between his rough 
hands and looking down into her eyes, he 
whispers, hoarse with emotion, “ But if it 
should, Safing — if it should? ” 

“Then the dear God help us!” she 
gasps, flinging herself in a storm of sobs 
on to his breast. 

He strokes her shining hair and mur- 
murs broken words of comfort, thrusting 
back the fear which would possess him. 
And soon she takes heart again and looks 
up hopefully. 

“We will think no more of it,” she 
says; “the cruel moment must come, and 
it will go, and you will be left. We shall 
be so happy together.” 
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At the door they pause, and he looks 
fondly into her upturned face. “ Only 
ten days, little one, and no more part- 
ings.” 

She clings to him a moment. “No 
more partings,” she whispers. As she 
turns to enter, he calls after her. ‘* The 
stork settled on our new roof to-day, 
Safing; that brings luck!” 

She flashes a row of white teeth upon 
him for reply, as she disappears in the 
gloom of the house. 

And time rushes by on golden wings. 
The orchard is ablaze with blossom, the 
cuckoo calls from the woods, and the day 
of days, God’s day and Safing’s, dawns 
without a cloud and breathless with joy. 

At an early hour the peasants’ holiday 
carts are drawn up in a row before the 
door, they are gaily decked with lilac and 
bird cherry boughs; the knitted woollen 
reins are of all the colors of the rainbow. 
Already the men stand about in knots, 
dressed in their grey homespun suits, 
wide felt hats, and high boots. They 
wear their thick shock hair, mostly of the 
tawny hue peculiar to the Lettish peas- 
ants, flowing over their shoulders. The 
old baron and baroness, with their numer- 
ous family, stand on the verandah to see 
them start. The female servants, their 
heads adorned with bright silk kerchiefs, 
are at the side door ready to take their 
seats in the long wagon. Particolored 
ribbons flutter from the coachman’s whip 
and the ears of the horses. 

At length the bride’s mother appears at 
the door of the peasants’ quarters, fol- 
lowed by Siafing in her long white veil and 
myrtle wreath, the mother a blotch of 
vivid color, the bride like a snowdrop, 
save for her flushed cheeks. They take 
their seats in the foremost vehicle, the 
rest follow their example. The drivers 
call to their quick little horses, and off 
they start amidst the din of the bells which 
shake from the harness. Along the wind- 
ing highroad, between fields of springing 
rye and flax, past log huts where little 
white-haired children peep from behind 
stacks of firewood; through the odorous 
pine wood where glances the gay wood- 
pecker, and clouds of feathery dianthus 
seem to float like faint white mist over the 
ground. Then out into the open country, 
across the thymy heath, where the silent 
mill stretches long, motionless arms to 
the blue sky, and there, on the hill, stands 
the little whitewashed Lutheran Church, 
with the pastor wending his way thither 
on foot, and waving a jovial greeting to 
them as they pass. 
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There is a large gathering at the church 
door. The bridegroom, with his rare 
black locks combed and shining, is a prom- 
inent figure. The crimson scarf which he 
wears round the waist of his wide-skirted 
coat is a present from Safing. After the 
pastor, they enter the church, which is 
strewn with pine twigs, and take their 
places at the altar. Siafing trembles like 
an aspen leaf and hears little of the ser- 
vice. She falters her responses, at a 
nudge from her mother, who prompts her 
from behind. When the pastor receives 
the rings, she holds out the wrong hand 
and is covered with confusion at the gen- 
eral titter; but at last itisover. The few 
earnest words with which the pastor con- 
cludes find their way to her heart, for his 
words are always good. It is all like a 
dream to her how Jiirri leads her through 
the crowd, and how they drive away to- 
gether through the smiling country until 
they stop before the door of their own 
home, where Jiirri’s mother is waiting to 
receive them under the new porch which 
is adorned with young birch-trees. 

Soon the friends and relations crowd 
in, and the feasting and dancing is kept 
up until long past midnight. 

Then follow those halcyon days, speed- 
ing, ah, how swiftly! into eternity, with 
the one grim shadow growing ever nearer 
to cast its gloom over their young hearts. 
Already the young men of the district are 
gathering at the inn, whilst husband and 
wife stand in their porch, and she is this 
time the comforter. “It will all come 
right,” she whispers. “Why should it 
fall on thee, amongst so many ?” 

There is settled gloom on Jiirri’s face, 
though he tries to brighten at her words, 
as he moves away. 

“ Thou wilt not stay long at the inn, my 
Jiirri?” she calls after him. 

“No, no, little wife; 1 shall be with 
thee before sundown,” he replies. And 
she watches his tall figure with pride, until 
a bend in the road hides it from sight. 

But now that she is alone she drops on 
to the bench beside the door, and gives 
herself up to the torments of doubt and 
fear. Soon, however, she rouses herself, 
and her sanguine nature prevails. She 
will think no more of it: why should the 
worst happen? Andina few minutes she 
is singing at her work. 

Meanwhile the day wears away, and 
Safing sits at her spinning-wheel, watch- 
ing the sun creep to the west. How won- 
drous are his evening robes of crimson 
and gold! The world seems awed into a 
solemn silence at his splendor. But why 
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does Jiirri linger? She rises to her feet, 
too anxious to sit still, and wanders up the 
road. Inthe distance she soon descries 
a knot of men approaching. 

“ Then it is over!” she murmurs, with 
her heart in her mouth. The noisy mirth 
of the men as they advance jars rudely 
the peace of the calmevening. Her Jiirri 
is not one of them. All the dread which 
she has kept at bay until now comes upon 
her with overwhelming force: she rushes 
towards them. “Tell me,” she gasps, 
and her quivering lips can say no more, 
but she stretches her clasped hands im- 
ploringly towards them. 

No one replies, the embarrassed flush 
rises to each face, and they stand before 
her great anguish smitten with dumbness. 
“Where is my husband?” she cries at 
length. 

‘“*He is at the inn,” some one replies, 
and like a hunted animal she flies in search 
of*him. 

The din of a babel of tongues meets her 
ears long before she is near enough to 
distinguish the figures that are grouped 
about the inn door, or seated at the tables, 
whilst ever and anon loud cheers rend the 
air. Panting and breathless, regardless 
of the eyes which turn towards her, she 
dashes onward. At one of the tables sits 
the sergeant; he has his hand on the 
shoulder of the powerful young man at 
his side. Their backs are towards her. 
The peasant is just raising a glass to his 
lips as he shouts in a hoarse, discordant 
voice, “God preserve the emperor!” and 
a score of voices strike up the Russian 
national anthem. 

Suddenly a sharp cry pierces the song, 
which stops abruptly and dies on the air 
— “Jiirri!” 

The upraised hand of the young man 
drops as if struck by a gun-shot, and he 
turns his wild, excited eyes in the direc- 
tion of the voice. The false exultation, 
which the fiery vodki had kindled in his 
face, vanishes like some weird spectre, 
leaving nothing behind it but blank dis- 
may. 

The sergeant turns and regards the 
young woman witha mockingair. ‘ Well, 
my pretty one,” he exclaims, “and do you 
grudge to lend your fine lover to our em- 
peror? In truth, he will make as fine a 
soldier as ever wore the grey! Come, 
my lad, you are not going to leave us?” 
he continues to Jiirri, as he tries to pull 
him back into his seat. 

“Tt is his wife,” some one whispers. 

“Ah, I see,” jeers the sergeant: “he 
is already under the slipper!” 


? 








Jiirri bites his pale lip, and, shaking 
himself free, he darts a furious look at 
his tormentor. A titter goes round, but 
he heeds it not, he only sees the agony in 
his young wife’s blue eyes. In a moment 
his strong arms support her sinking form, 
and her blonde head rests on his shoul- 
der. Thus silent and broken-hearted, 
they creep slowly homewards. 

The sun has gone down in a great glory 
ere they reach the homestead. Not a 
word is spoken, but their souls are min- 
gling in mute despair. He leads her to 
the bench against the house and sits be- 
side her, until twilight deepens into night, 
and the stars look out of the heavens, but 
still no word is spoken. At length a big 
tear falls on the hand which incloses hers, 
Safing’s breast heaves, and she bursts 
into.a tempest of sobs. 

After a time she dries her eyes, and 
begins to talk to him quite calmly of the 
future. In reply to her question he tells 
her that he must join the sergeant at 
Tuckum in a week. Then she talks of 
herself, and how she will shut up the 
house and live with her mother until his 
return; thus his heart grows lighter to 
hear her so rational. When they go in- 
doors, she bestirs herself to light a fire 
and prepare the evening meal, partaking 
of some herself to encourage him to eat. 

“She is quite resigned,” he thinks, 
“and the time will soon pass. I will just 
be thirty when I return.” But he feels 
bitter when he thinks of his little farm 
lying idle, and his patch of rye and buck- 
wheat which promises such good returns. 

A deep solemnity falls upon Safing dur- 
ing the days she still spends with her 
husband. She seems to stand before the 
gloomy portals of the unknown, through 
which her love must pass, leaving her 
alone behind. The time is too short for 
her to say all that fills her heart, and like 
a faithful dog she follows him about, wist- 
fully watching him with a sermon in her 
eyes. 

“Jiirri, thou wilt keep from the drink; 
thou wilt not let thyself be persuaded, 
when I am not there to look after thee,” 
she often repeats. 

And his answer is always the same. 
“No, little wife, I promise —I swear to 
thee, I will not.” 

And all too soon the day of parting 
comes, when they drive together for the 
last time, between the springing fields, 
through the balsam-breathing wood, and 
the limpid waters of the Abau. Desolate 
under the bright sun looks the Jewish 
graveyard, where the cart-wheels sink into 
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the loose sand and grate against the 
stones, and then the green roof and gilded 
dome of the Russian church rises to view, 
and they jolt over the ill-paved streets of 
Tuckum. 

The little town is all astir with peas- 
ants, and the marketplace is crowded, for 
this is the gathering place of the recruits. 
Sad-faced women stand talking together 
outside the dense mass of men, waiting 
to see them start. But Safing takes her 
stand apart, she has no words for any 
one, she is choking with the lump which 
rises in her throat. It is a cruel hour she 
spends, following with aching, tearless 
eyes the form of her husband as he makes 
his way through the crowd to where the 
sergeant calls out the names. It is long 
before he can return to her side, and 
when at last he is hurrying towards her, 
the drum begins to beat, and the sergeant 
calls : — 

“* Now, my lads, form into file!” 

The next moment she is lying on his 
breast. She hears the words, “ Adé, Adé, 
the dear God bless you!” She feels his 
passionate kisses; tries to cling to him as 
he gently disengages himself; struggles 
to speak and cannot, for she is choking, 
and — he is gone. 

His mother, who is filling the air with 
loud lamentations, has approached, but 
Safing hears nothing but the beat of the 
hideous drum, sees nothing but the one 
dark face; makes a supreme effort to 
wave her hand in response to his farewell 
greeting, and falls back unconscious. 

They lay her on the ground and weep 
noisily over her, until she slowly revives, 
when they wonder to see her so calm. 
She declines all help. “ She is well now,” 
she says, “quite well.” Then she takes 
her seat in the cart and drives briskly 
away. Nor does she slacken her speed 
when she has left the town behind her, 
but urges the £/epper (native horse) for- 
wards, looking neither to right nor left, 
until she pulls up at a farm about a mile 
from her home. A middle-aged peasant 
comes out to the door, and she alights. 

“I have brought the klepper and the 
reggt” (cart), she says quietly, handing 
him the reins. 

“Is he gone?” he asks, surprised at 
her composure. 

“Yes,” she replies laconically; then 
stroking the klepper’s rough cheek, she 
continues: “You will be kind to him, 
Maes; he is a docile beast.” 

“Yes, surely, every one knows I use 
my kleppers well. They work best when 
they are well done to. I have paid a good 
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price for this one, he ought to do a good 
stroke of work.” Sifing sighs. “I must 
be going, Maes,” she says. “ Adé.” And 
she passes on with swift steps. 

At her own door stands her mother. 
“Thou wilt come home with me now, 
child,” she says. “It will dono good to 
stay here and fret.” 

“I will not fret, Mutting,” she replies 
calmly. “I must stay here until to-mor- 
row; I have much to do. To-morrow, I 
will come home.” 

Her mother stares at her, round-eyed. 
She had expected tears and loud wailings, 
and scarcely knows now whether to be re- 
lieved or disappointed. “As thou wilt,” 
she answers, but as she leaves her she 
mutters: “It is a strange child; I had 
not thought she would have felt so little.” 
Left alone, Safing falls to work. She 
packs, in two large coffers, her bowls, 
platters, and cooking utensils, then her 
clothes and linen, which have to go with 
her to her mother’s. It is dusk before 
she is finished. Then she visits the empty 
stable and byre, lingering in each, her 
eyes wandering wistfully over all. But 
when the moon peeps above the distant 
line of firs, she is sitting on the bench 
where she had sat with her husband on 
the evening of the lottery. Again, her 
beams shine upon her through the case- 
ment, sitting pale, still and tearless on the 
bed, her hands folded on her lap. 

The vision fades, and before me I 
see the “Wild Safing” of to-day. The 
warmth of the sun and the caressing 
touch of the drowsy air have brought 
temporary peace to her restless spirit, for 
she sleeps. Forgotten for a space is the 
long and fruitless watch, the ceaseless 
unsatisfied longing. As I gaze a smile 
flits across the wrinkled face, and I won- 
der whether she is meeting her Jiirri on 
those flowery plains of spirit-land where 
kindred souls unite? 

M. EAstTwoop. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CROWN OF THORNS THAT BUDDED. 


I. 


In the “Fioretti” of St. Francis of 
Assisi, a dream is related in which Fra 
Giacomo beheld Jesus Christ in glory 
present St. Francis with a cup filled with 
the spirit of life. “Go,” said the Lord, 
“visit the brethren of thy order, and give 
them to drink of this cup of the spirit of 
life.” 
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The seer beheld a vision which was not 
only true concerning the /ratres minores, 
but of all his countrymen; Francis was 
the bearer of the cup of the spirit of life 
not only to the brethren who followed his 
rule, but to all Italy. 1 propose to show 
it in one important province of Italian 
genius, that province in which Italy has 
obtained the blessing of Judah: Ze /auda- 
bant fratres tui. 

Let any one, in ever so slight a degree, 
acquaint himself with the early Italian 
painters, and he will feel that they possess, 
above all others, the most essential quality 
in art,—soul. And this soul, if traced 
back to its human source, will be found to 
be that of Francis of Assisi, and to have 
exactly his characteristics. For it is cer- 
tainly true that not only theology, philoso- 
phy, and science, but also art, received 
from his life and doctrine inspiration for 
which we should vainly seek a parallel, 
unless we go back to the life of which his 
was but the faint reflection and the echo. 

If Bonaventura, William of Occam, and 
Roger Bacon received this inspiration 
from Assisi, so alsodid Giotto. As Dante 
said, speaking of the precipitous hill on 
which it stood : — 


Di quella costa 1a, dov’ ella frange 
Pid su rattezza, nacque al monde un Sole 
Come fa questo tal volta di Gange. 


Perd chi d’ esso loco fa parole 
Non dica Ascesi, che direbbe corto, 
Ma oriente se proprio dir vuole.* 


Il. 


ITALY, in the twelfth century, presented 
a condition of things resembling in some 
important points that produced by our own 
civilization. Trade was the very basis of 
its society. Every man who lived in a 
town was enrolled in a trade; even the 
nobles had submitted to the new social 
law. The spirit of money-making had 
taken possession of the land. Venice, 
Genoa, Milan, and Florence were already 
on the road to that commercial prosperity 
which was to make their citizens the bank- 
ers and merchants of Europe. 

As usual in such a society, a selfish in- 
dividualism attained alarming proportions. 
Each city sought to destroy its neigh- 
bors ; each class that above or below it; 


* Upon that side 

Where it doth break its steepness most, arose 
A sun upon the world, as duly this 
From Ganges doth; therefore let none, who speak 
Of that place, say Ascesi; for its name 
Were tamely so deliver’d ; but the Kast 
To call things rightly, be it henceforth styled. 

(Paradiso, c. xi. 49-54; Carey’s Translation.) | 





friends even sought to outwit friends. 
Thus throughout Italy raged constant 
jealousy, perpetual wars, bitter hate, and 
exterminatory revenge. It seems almost 
idle to cite examples, it is the staple of 
Italian history ; each page of Sismondi is 
a witness. Commerce and civil war, 
these are the two factors with which the 
historian has to deal. Allowing for a 
different pictorial arrangement, atmo- 
sphere, architecture, costume, religious 
ritual, twelfth-century human nature 
guided itself in Assisi by the same maxim 
as it does to-day in scores of English 
towns: “Make money honestly if you 
can, but make money.” 

Among its well-to-do tradesmen was a 
clothier, Pietro Bernadone. This respect- 
able citizen is always represented as hard, 
grasping, avaricious. He was all this 
without doubt, but not in the sense of 
caricature. He seems simply to have 
been possessed by the spirit of trade: 
close-fisted, stern, unrelenting in busi- 
ness; liberal, even prodigal, when it is a 
question of gratifying the caprice of a 
child, or of standing well with the gaping 
crowd. 

This son, baptized by the name Gio- 
vanni,* was designed, as Bonaventura 
put. it, “for money-making by business,” 
and to this end was instructed in the 
French language. His knowledge of this 
tongue, and consequent delight in ro- 
mance poetry, procured for him the nick- 
name // Francesco, the Frenchman. Of 
a gay and happy temperament, always 
handsomely dressed and with plenty of 
means to feast his companions, Francesco 
was so popular that the people of Assisi 
callen him “ the Flower of the Youth.” 

Bonaventura further tells us that 
through Francesco, or to call him by his 
usual name Francis, spent his time gaily, 
he was not found among the lewd, and 
that, though he believed in money and 
riches, he did not love the socieiy of 
greedy traders. On the contrary, he had 
from his infancy a tender compassion for 
the poor which increased with years, so 
that he could not resist the precept: 
‘“*From him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away.” 

In the course of a petty war between 
Assisi and Perugia he was taken prisoner 
and kept in captivity a whole year. While 
sick and in prison a strong impression 
came upon him that he was divinely 


* In the article on St. Francis in the ** Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” 9th edition, Principal Tulloch says that 
he was named Francis because he was born while his 
father was on a business journey in France. 
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called to a great career, insomuch that he 
could not control his joy. But he had no 
idea of its nature, for he thought it meant 
that he should become a sort of knight- 
errant. He had already set out on the 
road to join the army of Guatier de 
Brienne, surnamed ¢/ Conti Gentile, who 
was fighting against the emperor, when 
he again fell ill, and was arrested by a 
voice asking why he had abandoned the 
master for the servant, the riches of God 
for the poverty of man. 

He returned to Assisi, conformed again 
to the old life ; but his spirit was constant 
in prayer, the flame of desire growing 
stronger within, One night a joyous com- 
pany sallied forth after supper through 
the streets; Francis, as king of the feast, 
led the way staff in hand. All of a sud- 
den they beheld their leader silent and 
abstracted. “He was in love; he hada 
mistress.” “Yes, verily,” he replied, 
“and she is the most beautiful, the most 
wealthy, the most noble lady in the 
world.” Francis had had a vision; he 
had seen three female forms on the high- 
way, simply, even meanly clad, and he 
had known their names to be Obedience, 
Chastity, and Poverty. In the latter he 
had beheld his bride, the glorious lady 
whose colors he was to wear, and to 
whom he was to devote his life. 

After a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
made his first essay at the life of a beg- 
gar, occurred the incident of the sale of 
the bales of cloth and a horse to raise 
money to restore the dilapidated church of 
St. Damiano. Francis’s devotion to a life 
of mendicancy may well be a stumbling- 
block in our times, when such earnest 
efforts are made to get rid of this social 
evil. But it ought not to be forgotten that 
that voluntary mendicancy which Francis 
advocated is a totally opposite thing to 
that involuntary mendicancy which in our 
society is one of the most disastrous 
things that can befalla man. Disastrous, 
because having no other ideal than that 
generally entertained, it brings at once a 
loss of self-respect and commences a deg- 
radation, leading too often to a life which, 
in the literal sense of the word, is wicked. 
And this, of course, is truest of all con- 
cerning those who, to gratify an idle and 
base disposition, give themselves to vol- 
untary mendicancy. But to take up such 
a life in the spirit of Francis is only possi- 
ble to the highest grace, and the results 
are seen in the fact that, whereas the 
former kind of mendicancy is cancerous, 
this is a source of elevation and health to 
any community. First, because it is a 
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striking witness against making the pur- 
suit of wealth and a respectable position 
the end of lifes second, because it affords 
abundant opportunities for the cultivation 
of brotherhood, humility, and faith in the 
power of prayer. “When you ask an 
alms in the name of God,” said Francis, 
“you promise his blessing on the giver in 
answer to your prayers, and this is more 
than an equivalent for anything he can 
bestow.” 

I have not met with any attempt to vin- 
dicate the selling of the bales of cloth 
and the horse to obtain money to repair 
St. Damiano. And yet it is clear that 
neither Francis nor his followers looked 
upon that act as discreditable, but rather 
as a never-to-be-forgotten testimony in 
favor of a profounder morality than obtains 
in societies established on the principle 
of individual property. In this view of 
the case there can be no doubt Dante and 
his friend Giotto agreed. 

It was not so, however, with the towns- 
folk of Assisi, to whom Francis was not 
only a criminal, but still worse, a fool. So 
when they saw him returning home, hag- 
gard and wan, they hooted him through 
the streets, pelted him with stones, and 
dragged him before the judge. The pro- 
cession to the tribunal was led by his 
father and other relatives, and followed 
by a troop of indignant ragamuffins, each, 
as we may see in Giotto’s picture, carry- 
ing a stone tucked up in the folds of his 
tunic. Francis made no defence, but, 
stripping himself of every vestige of his 
father’s property, stood before the aston- 
ished court possessing nothing but what 
nature had given him. “ Until now,” he 
exclaimed, “I have called Pietro Berna- 
done ‘my father; henceforth I will have 
none but our Father in heaven.” The 
judge, who was the Bishop of Assisi, dis 
cerning the truth, threw a mantle over 
Francis, and declared himself his pro 
tector. This singular incident was long 
remembered in Italy, and Dante repre- 
sents it as thus described by seraphic 
wisdom ; — 

Ché per tal donna giovinetto in guerra 

Del padre corse, a cui com’ alla morte 
La porta del piacer nessun disserra, 


E dinanzi alla sua spirital corte 
£t coram patre \e si fece unito 
Poscia di di in di l’ amo piu forte.* 


* A dame to whom none openeth pleasure’s gates 
More than to death, was, ’gainst his father’s will, 
His stripling choice, and he did make her his 
Before the spiritual court by nuptial bonds, 

And in his father’s sight from day to day 
Then loved her most devoutly. 
(Paradiso, c. xi. 58-63 ; Carey’s Translation.) 
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And further on, to remove all doubt 
that St. Thomas Aquinas is referring to 
the mystical marriage between Francis 
and Evangelic Poverty, the poet says : — 


Ma, perch’ io non proceda troppo chiuso, 
Francesco e poverta per questi amante 
Prendi orami nel mio parlar diffuso.* 


However, parental authority in the thir- 
teenth century claimed despotic power in 
its own sphere, and so Francis passed his 
honeymoon in a domestic prison. After 
atime his mother’s tenderness connived 
at his escape. Like a bird let loose, he 
flew to the open country, where he spent 
his days ministering to the lepers, and in 
wandering over the hills and through the 
the woods, singing the praises of the Lord. 

“ Who are you?” he was asked by some 
thieves. 

“ The herald of the great God,” Francis 
replied. 

“Then lie there, poor little herald of 
God,” they cried, as they threw him into 
a ditch. 

Two years of contumely passed away, 
and Francis was joined in his life of pov- 
erty by his first disciple, Bernard,f a citi- 
zen of Assisi, of noble birth, learned, and 
rich. Soon after he made a second disci- 
ple, and the three friends took up their 
abode in a hut near a winding streamlet, 
called Rive Torto. Here a third disciple, 
Egidio, found Francis coming out of a 
wood where he had been in prayer. To 
him Francis said, “ My son, our order is 
like a fisher, who throws his nets into the 
water and draws out a multitude of fishes, 
of which he keeps the large ones and lets 
the small ones escape.” Fra Egidio, who 
saw only three brothers as yet gathered 
in fellowship with the man of God, won- 
dered greatly at the prediction. 

Was Francis a lunatic whom the nine- 
teenth century would have confined in 
Bedlam, as the learned authors of La- 
rousse’s Cyclopedia opine? 

lf madness is able to awaken the great- 
est thinkers of an age, if madness has 
power to awaken the genius of a nation; 
if, in fine, madness can bring the energy 
of new hope to millions of the oppressed 
and heavy-laden, then Francis was a lu- 
natic, and none more so. Perhaps it was 
lunacy that caused Francis never to preach 
except in the dialect of the people; per- 
haps it was lunacy that made him choose 


* But not to deal 
Thus closely with thee longer, take at large 
The lovers’ titles — Poverty and Francis. 
(Paradiso, c. xi. 73-75; tdem.) 
t Il venerabile Bernardo. (Paradiso, c. xi. 79.) 





for his place of sepulture the spot outside 
Assisi where criminals suffered. If so, 
lunacy was the source not only of Italian 
literature but also of Italian art. The 
dialect which Francis raised from the 
dungheap, Dante, a tertiary of his order, 
enthroned with Homer’s Greek and Vir- 
gil’s Latin, and the Calvary of Assisi be- 
came the cradle and the nursery of the 
finest art the world has yet known. 

But it was not only the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of knowl- 
edge, and the fear of the Lord, that flowed 
forth through the alliance between the 
soul of Francis and Evangelic Poverty, 
but a spirit still more peculiar to him and 
to his bride —the spirit of love and of 
liberty. 

Many have possessed an enthusiasm 
for humanity, but in Francis this virtue 
rose to an enthusiasm for all the works of 
God. His love was so overflowing that 
it embraced even things we regard as 
inanimate, so that he sometimes trembled 
to tread on a stone. For the animal world 
he had a tenderness, a pity, a generosity, 
which distinguishes him from all other 
religious teachers. Who has not heard 
the stories of his redemption of lambs 
going to the slaughter, of doves on their 
road to the market, of leverets about to be 
torn to pieces by dogs? Who has not 
read of his preaching to the birds, and his 
conversion of the terrible wolf that devas- 
tated the town of Gubbio? Our modern 
democrats have preached fraternity, but 
Francis was more profound, more philo- 
sophic, when be recognized his brother- 
hood with all creation. He loved not only 
his dear fratelli, not only tenderly called 
the birds his little sisters, and addressed 
wolves as erring brothers, but the things 
which the most spiritual only regard as 
forms of matter, had for him souls, hearts, 
character. 

Laudate sia Dio mio Signore con tute 
le creature, “ Praise be to the Lord my 
God from every creature,” and with this 
cry on his lips he ran through the country 
like some angelic spirit, his head touched 
with a star of light, and his feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace, 
calling on his brother the sun, his sister 
the moon, his brothers the winds, his 
sister water, his brother fire, and his 
mother earth, to join him in singing the 
Lord’s song, and thus he became the 
priest not only of man but of all creation. 

Francis in so doing gave the command 
of Jesus Christ, as reported in the Gospel 
according to Mark, a fulness of meaning 
the words authorize, but which hardly any 
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one else has given them before or since. 
He had embraced an idea of the univer- 
sality of redemption and of the power of 
the cross only to be met with in the strug- 
gling grandeurs of the Pauline thought, 
and the dazzling glories of Apocalyptic 
vision. But above all, he had seized 
the essential idea of Christianity, “ Evil 
destroyed through the cross.” He strug- 
gled against the empire Satan has founded 
on the love men have for honors, pleas- 
ures, and wealth, by the endurance of 
poverty and shame; in a word, by the 
cross. 

The legend in its culmination in the 
marvels of the stigmata points to the se- 
cret of his power. Francis loved the suf- 
fering God with a passion so consuming 
as to give ground for a naturalistic expla- 
nation of the statement that on his body 
were found marks resembling the wounds 
made by the crucifixion. 

Doubts have been thrown on the authen- 
ticity of two of the three canticles as- 
cribed to Francis : “/z Foco ’ Amor” and 
“Amor di Caritate;” but Ozanam, who 
made early Italian poetry his study, be- 
lieved that they were originally composed 
by Francis and retouched by a later poet. 
It was probably in those days when he 
wandered in solitude upon the Apennines, 
with no companions but the lepers, his 
voice ever bursting out in ecstatic joy, 
that the germ and rhythm of these divine 
songs came into being. Perhaps never 
committed to paper, they were only finally 
preserved from oblivion by the love of 
some disciple, and thus handed down, re- 
ceived from Fra Jacopone a certain liter- 
ary finish. 

“Jn Focol Amor” is an illustration of 
the words, “ The kingdom of heaven suf- 
fereth violence, and the violent take it by 
storm.” The spiritual struggle there de- 
picted has no parallel but that of Jacob. 
And like Jacob, Francis conquered his 
Lord, and became, as he prophesied, “a 
prince with God.” 

If in this canticle Francis relates his 
mystic struggle, in “Amor di Caritate” 
he unfolds the passionate, consuming love 
which rendered him a reflection of his 
divine Maker: — 


As red-hot iron seems to be 
All fire and sun-lit air all flame, 
For each of these is seen 
Changed to another form, 
So does Thy love transform 
The heart Thou dost make clean, 


And when Christ reproves the violence 
of his love in a quiet stanza which comes 
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like a cool, measured spring to allay the 
ever increasing fervor of the rest of the 
poem, Francis replies : — 
Thee, Jesus, if I overflow 
With love so sweet and so intense, 
Who shall reprove me, if I go 
Out of myself — bereft of sense ? 
Since that same Love constrained Thee so 
As to subdue Omnipotence, 
O Love! how can I be 
Afraid of foolishness ? 
If through it I possess 
And am possessed by Thee. 


The capacity of Francis for loving was 
so immense that it could embrace the 
whole universe and still be unexhausted. 
Nothing could satisfy this all-devouring 
love but God himself, God suffering, God 
agonizing. It bore him into the very 
heart of the mystery of redemption, not 
to fall like the soul of Gerontius, shriv- 
elled as a scorched moth which had gone 
too near the light, but in the spirit of him 
who determined at all hazards to find the 
Holy Grail, Francis cried, “ If I lose my- 
self I save myself.” 

Six hundred years have passed away, 
but the embers burn bright and hot, and 
he who reads these hymns cannot but 
feel a thrill of the divine ardor which in- 
spired their author. Yes; here we come 
close to that burning word that caught all 
hearts, princes and peasants, bandits and 
belted knights, traders full of carking 
cares, and prophet-like poets, that drew 
tears from lordly cardinals as well as from 
humble, ignorant mountaineers, firing 
them, one and all, with a regenerating 
love, which made a new world of Chris- 
tendom, and brought its genius rapidly 
out of a more than Egyptian darkness. 


III. 


THERE have been some remarkable re- 
vivals of religion in our day, but in none 
of them has there been exhibited a more 
unlimited compassion for the fallen than 
that which Francis and his followers dis- 
played. Said Fra Egidio, a man himself 
of so elevated a character, that Francis 
was wont to liken him toa knight of the 
Round Table: “ However great a sinner 
a man may be, he need never despair at 
any time in his life of the divine mercy, 
for as there is no tree so thorny, knotty 
and gnarled but what it can be planed, 
polished, and rendered beautiful, so in 
like manner there is not a man in the 
world, however criminal, or however great 
a sinner he may be, but what God may 
not convert him in order to adorn his soul 
with all the virtues and with the most 
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signal graces.” And of this evangelic 
word of Fra Egidio the beautiful legend, 
relating how St. Francis converted three 
assassins, and how one of them became a 
very holy brother, is a practical commen- 
tary. 

In that legend St. Francis preaches 
the gospel in terms which for simplicity 
Mr. Moody himself could hardly surpass. 
And this gospel was preached on a scale 
so vast, that it is related that on one occa- 
sion, Anthony of Padua, whom St. Fran- 
cis called his vicar, preached to no fewer 
than thirty thousand persons. The peo- 
ple flocked during the previous night by 
every road, lighting up the way by flam- 
beaux. The scenes which followed were 
exactly those of all revivals, weeping, 
sighing, groaning, and such an excite- 
ment, that the crowd threw themselves on 
the preacher, kissing his feet, his hands, 
and tearing his clothes, so that had it not 
been for a body of strong armed men, 
who accompanied him back to his con- 
vent, he would have been thrown down 
again and again. But the Franciscans 
were not content with simply teaching 
their converts the elementary truths of 
the gospel, they educated them by a the- 
ology which for sublimity one would have 
to go very far to equal.* 

This theology is summed up in Bona- 
ventura’s short but noble work, the “ Z¢zz- 
erarium Mentis in Deum.’ He there 
teaches that union with God is the con- 
dition of the knowledge of the true in 
everything. This union isareturn. Man’s 
actual ignorance is not the result of his 
true nature, but of a revolution which has 
been accomplished in his being; it is, in 
fact, the result of a fall. To possess the 
truth it is not enough to cultivate the in- 
tellectual faculties, there must be a return 
of the whole man to God from whom he 
is now separated. This ascension of the 
soul Godwards Bonaventura represents 
as taking place by successive stages. The 
first he calls being introduced into the 
way of God, the second entering into the 
truth of God, the third rejoicing in the 
knowledge of God. 

“ Theology and poetry,” said Boccaccio, 
commenting on Dante, “are nearly the 
same thing when they propose to them- 
selves the same object.” And to theology 
he gives the beautiful name of the poetry 
of God. Boccaccio must here have been 
thinking of the great Franciscan theolo- 
gian, and the essential unity of his doc- 

* “For skill in school divinitv,” says Fuller, ‘* the 


Franciscans beat all the other orders quite out of dis- 
tance. 





trine with Dante’s highest thoughts. For 
it cannot be doubted, that he, whose voice, 
heard proceeding from one of the higher 
order of lights in paradise, so affected the 
poet, that he turned to it at once as the 
needle to the pole star,” must have been 
one of Dante’s most venerated teachers. 
And the first words which he makes Bo- 
naventura utter give the poet’s thought 
concerning the Franciscan theology: “ E 
commencid: |’ amor che mi fa bella.” * 
So it is no stretch of the imagination to 
connect the grand idea which gives the 
“ Divina Commedia” unity and ever in- 
creasing sublimity with that of the “ /7z- 
nerarium Mentis in Deum :” ascension of 
the soul through three stages to God. 

Bonaventura taught men to behold God 
first of all in the natural world, then in 
the mind, in the soul, and in the gifts of 
divine grace, and when, through the vari- 
ous stages of ever ascending purity and 
power, the soul had seen him in all the 
finite forms of strength and loveliness, it 
rose at last toa contemplation of his es- 
sence under thetriune name. And is not 
this the course Dante himself takes, as 
he rises from one sphere to another, until 
he concludes with the vision? — 


Nella profonda e chiara sussistenza 
Dell’ alto lume parvemi tre giri 
Di tre colori e d’ una contenenza: 

E I’ un dall’ altro, come Iri da Iri, 

Parea riflesso: e ’l terzo parea fuoco 

Che quinci e quindi igualmente si spiri.t 

Thus Francis and his immediate fol- 
lowers did for the Italians of the thir- 
teenth century what the prophets did for 
the Hebrew race — printed Gop in the 
very core of their hearts, and in every 
fibre of their minds. 

But other religious teachers have done 
this without its leading in the least degree 
to the development of the art spirit. The 
reason of the difference is, that Francis 
taught his followers not merely to use 
nature as a treasure-house from whence 
they might draw illustrations of the divine 
character, and of God’s dealings with men, 
but to believe that the whole universe was 
equally sacred, “that there is one God 
and father of all, who is over all, and 
through all and in all.” 

There never was a religious teacher 


* L’ amor che mi fa bella— The love that makes me 
beautiful. (Paradiso, c. xii. 31.) 

t Within the deep and luminous subsistence 

Of the high light appeared to me three circles, 

Of threefold color and of one dimension ; 

And by the second seemed the first reflected 

As Iris is by Iris, and the third 

Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed. 
(Paradiso, c. xxx. 115-120; Longfellow’s Translation.) 
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who was so opposed to the aristocratical 
principle as Francis. He understood lit- 
erally the words of the Gospel of Mark: 
**Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation.” 

Nature, under the ideas which had 
grown up in the Christian mind during 
the struggle with paganism, had come to 
be avoided as a temptress. Francis broke 
the first links of this bondage, not by any 
pantheistic assertion of the immanance of 
God in visible nature, but by the dem- 
ocratic thought that since all beings came 
out of the bosom of divinity, all had the 
same principle as himself. How pro- 
foundly be had entered into the heart of 
the people is shown by the astonishing 
success of his order. Ten years after its 
foundation he held a chapter at which no 
less than five thousand friars were pres- 
ent. His followers were found in almost 
every Christian land, laboring among the 
poor. Those who first came to England 
went, as a matter of course, to the fever 
dens in London and Oxford, where the 
lower classes lay huddled in filth and ig- 
norance. During the black death in the 
fourteenth century, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four thousand Franciscans are said to 
have fallen victims to their devotion. No 
one had thought of the miserable popula 
tions of Europe until the friars came, and 
taking them by the hand led them out into 
life and liberty. 

The early Franciscans always showed 
themselves the friends of freedom and 
justice. Adam Marsh, or Marisco, stood 
by Simon de Montfort and the barons in 
England. William of Occam dared to do 
battle with a pope on behalf of a poor 
friar who was to be crushed for saying 
Jesus Christ and his apostles were Com- 
munists. Incarcerated at Avignon, Oc- 
cam only saved himself by escaping from 
prison. Antony of Padua went straight 
into the den of the tyrant Ezzelin. “ In- 
satiable,” he cried, “thou mad dog, on 
thy head is coming the vengeance due to 
all thy crimes.” The wolfish man sat as 
one thunderstruck, and not only was 
Antony allowed to depart, but presents 
and heavy bribes were sent after him in 
the hope of propitiating this terrible de- 
nouncer of unjust rulers. 

Thus deeply read in the gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven, the eternal gospel of 
justice and mercy, sympathizing as few 
ever before sympathized with the whole 
sentient universe, intensely realizing the 
essential idea of Christianity, crucifixion 
to the world, possessed by a love of Christ 
absolutely inflammable, can we be sur- 
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prised that among the other great results 
that flowed from the entire surrender that 
Francis made of his life to God should 
have been the awakening in Italy of that 
power to perceive and express the beauti- 
ful which has proved her distinctive gift? 


IV. 


THE burst of Italian art, which took 
place within a generation after the death 
of Francis, is surely a phenomenon that 
ought to have attracted more attention. 

“At last, about the year 1250,” says 
Vasari, “* Heaven, touched with compas- 
sion, opened the eyes of the Tuscans, and 
sent them men capable of discerning the 
good from the bad, of shaking off the in- 
fluence of the old masters (7.2, the Byzan- 
tines), and taking as models the ancients 
(z.e., the old Greeks).” But while Vasari 
rightly attributes this enlightenment to a 
celestial source, it is not very clear why 
he limits it to the Tuscans, since his own 
work proves that it was going on in va- 
rious parts of Italy, so that it was visible 
in sculpture as well as in architecture and 
in mosaic, and was far from being confined 
to Cimabue, Giotto, and their followers. 
In what way did the Spirit of Life come 
which thus enabled Italians far and wide 
to shake off the yoke of consecrated ugli- 
ness, and take for their guides nature and 
the antique? 

Among the innumerable pictures in 
which St. Francis appears, there is one in 
the Louvre attributed to Benozza Gozzoli, 
in which the figures stand out luminously 
on a dark background of orange-trees and 
cypresses. It is a type of Italy in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries — rich, but 
sorrowful. And that this was exactly the 
effect of the apparition of this witness for 
Christian poverty in the midst of commer- 
cial Italy, we gather from a striking re- 
mark of Vasari, only to be met with in the 
original. Describing the joy with which 
the Pisans received a painting by Cimabue 
of St. Francis, “The people,” he says, 
“saw in it wz certo che pit di bonte—a 
little more goodness.” 

Any one who has read the “Vita 
Nuova” knows that itwas written to 
show how love awakened all the forces of 
Dante’s mind. But for that inspiring 
passion the world would have been with- 
out the “ Divina Commedia.” And that 
alone would not have been sufficient, for 
a great poem is never the product of an 
isolated mind, expressing as it does the 
experience of a generation or of many 
generations. In a sonnet in the “Vita 
4Vuova,” Dante relates how, riding along 
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the highway, he met Love as a pilgrim, 
sad and wayworn, too humble even to lift 
his head. What is this but a picture of 
him whom the poet elsewhere calls del 
poverel de Dio, God’s poor one; and whom 
he describes as wearing an appearance 
marvellously humble and even abject.* 

The sight of that loving, dreamy face, 
of which the ineffable compassion broke 
not only the hearts of desperate men, but 
attracted the affection of ferocious beasts, 
very early inspired genius. On a pillar of 
the cathedral at Burgos is a head of Fran- 
cis, said to have been sculptured un- 
awares by some clever artist while the 
saint watched the builders. The expres- 
sion is described as angelic. At the 
Benedictine Abbey of Subiaco, at the 
Convent Degli Angeli, and in the sacristy 
of St. Francesco, both at Assisi, other 
contemporary portraits exist; but take any 
gallery of Italian art, and, after the Virgin, 
there is no form so frequently depicted as 
that of the witness for evangelic poverty. 
St. Francis was “the saint of its highest 
devotion.” 

One of the most perfect conceptions of 
Francis is to be seen in a picture of the 
Florentine school of the fifteenth century 
in the Louvre. A group of saints sur- 
round the Virgin and Child. There is a 
touching expression in all the faces, but 
the soul of the picture is the figure of the 
poor man of God. It would be impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the tenderness, the holy 
love, the face expresses. It is the look of 
one who watches on behalf of souls. 

In the “Fvoretéz” it is related that dur- 
ing a humble meal of which St. Clare 
partook at the Convent Degli Angeli, and 
while St. Francis was speaking of the love 
of God in a manner that ravished all who 
heard him, the convent and the wood ad- 
joining appeared wrapped in flames so that 
all the neighborhood ran to the spot be- 
lieving a great fire had broken out. They 
found the radiance that surprised them 
was not material but divine —a miracu- 
lous expression of the flames of a sacred 
love which ascended from this eucharistic 
feast. This story is symbolic of the whole 
legend of Francis ; the people that walked 
in darkness had seen a great light, and on 
them that dwelt in the land of the shadow 
of death had the light shined. Its radi- 
ance filled the whole Italian sky, the life 
and work of Francis were like a new sun- 
rise. It illumined the soul of the nation, 
and forthwith was repeated the miracle of 
the transfiguration, and in the blaze of its 
effulgence Italian art was born. 

* Paradiso, c. xi. 38. 


In Francis’s own day a pale white light 
streaked the mountain-tops. The old 
Greek art had risen again. Not only had 
the Venetians brought with them, on their 
return from the taking of Constantinople 
in 1204, a number of the art-treasures of 
antiquity and of the better days of Byzan- 
tine art, but in the architectural move- 
ment, which was a feature of the time, the 
excavators had disinterred works which in 
earlier centuries would have been broken 
to pieces as heathen and profane. Such 
were the Three Graces exhumed at Siena 
and a sarcophagus found at Pisa, the 
study of which is said to have inspired at 
least one Italian artist, Niccola Pisani, 
with the magic touch of the sculptors of 
antiquity. But the dawn was cold and 
trembling, and the painters of Francis’s 
own time remained in Byzantine bondage, 
as witness the virgins of Margaritone d’ 
Arezzo. But the dawn, though it came 
slowly came surely, and by the fourteenth 
century the white streak had become ver- 
milion, then orange, and in a short time 
Italy was flooded with light. By the mid- 


hardly a church or public building of 
which the walls were not covered with 
frescoes, often, as we know from the frag- 
ments which have escaped the vandals of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
of such surpassing delicacy of form and 
purity of thought, that it were easy to be- 
lieve them painted by men who had never 
lost their primal innocence. 

As foster-fathers of art, the Domini- 
cans vied with the Franciscans. Both 
orders entertained a mystic reverence for 
its worth as for something divinely in- 
spired. Their double influence prevailed 
in science, the result being not only an 
extraordinary development among its citi- 
zens of the spirit of religion and of art, 
but of a high civic ideal. Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, Simone Martini, Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, its earliest painters, appear to 
have been worthy to take rank with 
Giotto. Simone, the friend of Petrarch, 
was much attached to the Dominicans; 
Ambrogio devoted himself to the Fran- 
ciscans. He covered a whole side of their 
cloister at Siena with frescoes represent- 
ing the life of a Franciscan missionary. 
The year before the death of Francis, a 
member of his order, Fra Jacopo, made at 
Florence the mosaics of the hemicycle of 





the Baptistery of San Giovanni. Other 
| Franciscan friars were called later on in 
| the century by Pope Nicholas IV. to do 
art-work at Rome. 

In these days religion, art, and poverty 
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were one, and at Assisi was the temple 
where their culture was most perfectly 
combined. The church, which was raised 
over the sepulchre of the poor man of 
God, attracted nearly every painter of 
note in Italy during the two centuries 
which followed. The Roman Cavallini 
came to lay down at the shrine of poverty 
all his honors and popularity, while an- 
other disciple of Giotto, Puccio Capanna, 
ended by dying a martyr to his zeal for the 
sanctuary. 


It is not possible [say Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle] to contemplate the series of works which 
decorate the transepts, choir, aisles, and vaulted 
ceilings of the Upper Church at Assisi with- 
out coming to the conviction that here lies 
concealed the history of early Florentine Art, 
that years elapsed before the whole of the 
space was decorated; and that at least two 
generations of artists succeeded each other 
there. Nothing can be more interesting than 
to trace on these walls the progress of the art 
from Giunta to Cimabue, from Cimabue to a 
series of artistic hands of inferior genius, but 
moving with the times, and exhibiting at least 
a technical progress; and, finally, from these 
to Giotto, whose style developed itself under 
the influence of the numerous examples which 
might here instruct his mind, his eye, and his 
already skilful hand.* 


Vasari, who saw the work in 1563, 
speaking of its effect as a whole, says, 
“It was so truly grand, rich, and well 
managed, that to my mind it must have 
filled the world in those days with wonder, 
painting having remained so long in total 
blindness.” 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle have given a 
very complete and interesting account of 
the present condition of the frescoes in 
the Upper Church at Assisi, and they have 
shown by critical detail that “as the sub- 
ject, ‘The Life of St. Francis,’ unfolds 
itself, the power of the artist seems to 
increase, until toward the close an art ap- 
parently new, another language expressive 
of higher thoughts, reveals the develop- 
ment of the talent of Giotto.” ¢ 

The church at Assisi was, as it were, 
the academy of Giotto, the school in 
which he studied and in which he trained 
others. The first efforts of his genius 
were spent in illustrating the virtues of 
the Franciscan order, poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. From a sonnet in exist- 
ence it has been argued that he was not 
himself a believer in the Franciscan idea 
of poverty, but it must be remembered 


* History of Italian Art. By Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, vol. i. 
t Vol. i., p. 217. 
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that he was painting at Assisi seventy 
years after the death of Francis, and saw * 
the order when long success had begun to 
make it part of the fashion of this world. 
Certain it is that Giotto, unlike Cimabue, 
worked solely for the Franciscans. Not 
only did he execute the legend of Francis 
for the church at Assisi, but he did the 
same for the Franciscans of Ravenna, of 
Rimini, of Verona, and of Pisa. The 
friend of Dante, he could not fail to have 
shared his veneration for the man whose 
= had had so regenerative an effect for 

taly. 

ecept the works at Assisi, all he did 
at the places just named have been de- 
stroyed; one picture alone, from the 
church a* Pisa, has finally drifted into the 
Louvre. Itrepresents St. Francis receiv- 
ing the stigmata. The painter has con- 
centrated all his art on the head of the 
saint. It would be impossible to imagine 
a face which better expressed awe min- 
gled with sorrowful surprise at the myste- 
rious suffering seen to be approaching. 
This awe-struck sadness is the note we 
meet with everywhere in early Italian art. 
All the pious men and women in Italy 
seem to have been suddenly arrested and 
made to feel very profoundly the infinite 
terribleness of outraging the love of God. 
This tone of sorrowful compassion and 
immeasurable regret is the more striking 
when we consider the fate of Italy and of 
Italian art. 


Vv. 


IN 1275, two years after Bonaventura 
became general of the Franciscan order, 
the old chroniclers write: “ At this time 
there was a battle between the thin people 
and the fat people.” (Fuit pralium inter 
populum macrum et grassum.) By the 
fat people they meant the rich and power- 
ful tradesmen ; by the thin, the artisans 
and little shopkeepers. The former, who 
had completely conquered the nobility, 
had the greatest jealousy and contempt of 
the universale, who, on their side, were 
often aroused to the cry, A/uoia il popu- 
lo grasso / ** Death to the fat people.” In 
1342, the bourgeoisie of Florence eletted 
a condottiere, the Duke of Athens, on the 
sole condition that he should reduce to 
nothing the power of the people. The 
latter, driven to despair, effected a revolu- 
tion, by which for three years power re- 
mained in their hands; but in a long and 
violent reaction the bourgeoisie of Flor- 
ence avenged their humiliation. A sys- 
tem of terror was inaugurated against the 
smaller tradespeople. Proscriptions and 
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executions followed one after the other, 
until, between 1381 and 1400, the Jopulai 
magro had almost disappeared. 

The same struggle went on in Siena 
until, in 1384, four thousand useful citi- 
zens, mostly artisans, were banished. 
When recalled later on not more than one- 
tenth came back. What became of the 
weak in this unhappy war of classes? In 
his “Art /talien,” Alfred Dumesnil says, 
“ The proscribed people did not perish, but 
took refuge in art, of which the tenden- 
cies then were entirely democratic.” He 
gathers this from the names of the art- 
ists who continued the new movement 
commenced by the shepherd boy, Giotto. 
He finds their plebeian origin further 
proved by the character of their work. 
This latter observation is corroborated by 
the minute details Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have given of the frescoes in the basilica 
at Assisi. 

They have not only noticed that they are 
commenced by the hands of rude artists 
who were working during Francis’s own 
life, and that they were continued from 
the time of Cimabue by a series of men of 
inferior genius ; but they have constantly 
remarked, even while the general art pro- 
gresses, certain peculiarities which indi- 
cate the plebeian tastes of the painters. 
Thus, while following the old consecrated 
forms of composition, the artists of As- 
sisi sometimes improved upon and some- 
times marred them, by the introduction 
of the homely and even the burlesque. 
For example, in the fresco of Adam and | 
Eve being driven out of Paradise, the | 
angel is represented as kicking Adam | 
with his foot. Again, in the fresco of | 
Francis before the bishop, the stiff, | 
square nude of Francis and the large and 
coarse extremities indicate a painter ac- 
customed only to plebeian models. Baron 
von Rumohr, a critic unfriendly to Giotto 
and his school, sees in them these ten- 
dencies to such an extent that he com- 
plains that Giotto in a great measure set 
aside the refinement of holy and godly 
character, and led Italian painting to the 
representation of actions and passions, 
and this corruption of art through Giotto | 
he attributes to his schooling under the 
friars, 

The Baron von Rumohr’s estimate of 
Giotto and his school is the very opposite 
to that of the most accomplished modern 
critics, but it is interesting here as a cor- 
roboration of the fact that its members | 
were men of plebeian origin. That it 
should have been so is the natural result | 
of all the facts we have been considering. 











A whole population of artisans wandering 
in exile and bitterness. A great sanctuary 
in process of erection and decoration, 
where holy men, beloved and venerated 
by the people, offered the best of all con- 
solations, the service of God and his eter- 
nal joy. At their feet these disinterested 
sons of toil learned of another country and 
a better kingdom. Kneeling before the 
cross some among them had escaped, not 
only earthly, but spiritual tyrants. Free 
in every sense, they had found the most 
delightful of all occupations: to glorify 
God by attempting to imitate his own 
glorious handiwork, to model the human 
form, to paint for the first time the deep 
blue of the calm Italian sky, to introduce 
Giotto’s favorite sheep, or the dear birds 
St. Francis loved so well. All at first 
timidly, as of children trying to sketch the 
objects around them, but the spirit of the 
place, the spirit of life which Francis had 
been sent to offer to all who would drink, 
possessed them, and every stage showed 
progress, slow but sure. 

And thus the Franciscans realized the 
prophet’s words. Their doctrine fell as 
the small rain on the tender herb, and as 
the showers among the grass, and from 
among the lowly and obscure crowd who 
thronged their footsteps arose many a 
Bezaleel and many an Aholiab, men filled 
with the spirit of God in wisdom, in un- 
derstanding, in knowledge, and in all man- 
ner of workmanship. The religious spirit 
in which they worked is a witness to their 
own sense of the source of this wzta 
nuova. Inthe preamble of the statutes 
of the painters of Siena (1355) they declare 
that by the grace of God it is their mission 
to manifest to ignorant and unlettered peo- 
ple, marvellous things done by virtue, 
and in virtue of the holy faith, and that 
nothing can have commencement or end, 
without these three things—power, knowl- 
edge, and willing with love. 

“Ye of gentle spirit,” exclaims Cen- 
nino Cennini, a writer on art in the four- 
teenth century, “who are lovers of this 
art (of painting), devote yourself to its 
pursuit, adorning yourself with the gar- 
ment of love, of modesty, of obedience, of 
perseverance.” And their works were in 
accordance with their faith. There is 
scarcely one of them which has not a reli- 
gious or moral tendency, either represent- 
ing a Scripture story, a sacred legend, or 
an allegory inculcating the excellencies of 
virtue or faith, or the blessings of good 
government. 

From whence came this close connec- 
tion between religion and art if not from 














the great religious movement commenced 
by Francis and Dominic? And the latter 
cannot possibly be compared in his per- 
sonal intluence on art with the former, for 
it is only in Italy, where his followers 
came so directly under the influence of 
Francis, that they developed any peculiar 
love of art. Fra Angelico seems far more 
one in spirit with Francis than with the 
head of his own order. 

But it was the connection of art not 
only with religion, but with poverty, that 
so purified and elevated itsideals. There 
can be little doubt that under the preach- 
ing of the friars there was, in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, an effort 
made to render the kingdom of God a 
reality in some of the Italian republics. 
But the party formed out of individual 
selfishness and class interests was too 
strong, and finally, as in Siena, and then 
in Florence, the oligarchy triumphed, and 
all these noble efforts came to nought. 

That the painters of Siena were always 
found in their struggles on the side of the 
people is another proof of their plebeian 
origin, and of the democratic teaching of 
their friends and pastors, the mendicant 
friars. In one political struggle in Siena, 
Rio * mentions the names of seven paint- 
ers, who were all prominent on the demo- 
cratic side, two of them, Antonio di Brun- 
nucio, sculptor, and Andrea Vanni, being 
friends of St. Catherine of Siena. 

This paper opened with a passage from 
a dream of one of the seraphic seers, who 
were the light and glory of the church at 
the Portiuncula; it may well conclude by 
a continuation of the same narrative. Re- 
ceiving the cup of the spirit of life from 
the Christ, St. Francis went to offer it to 
his brothers; he commenced with Fra 
Giovanni di Parma, who, taking it, drank 
with a holy avidity all it contained, and 
quickly became brilliantasthe sun. Then 
the saint successively presented the cup 
to all the other brethren, but he found few 
of them, who, receiving it with proper re- 
spect and piety, drained it to the bottom. 
The small number who did so became at 
once resplendent as the sun, while the 
others became black, gloomy, deformed, 
and hideous to behold. As to those who 
drank only a part of it and spilt the rest, 
they became half-brilliant, half-gloomy, 
more or less according as they had drunk 
or spilt the spirit of life. But above all 
the rest Fra Giovanni shone with a bright- 
ness absolutely dazzling. This dream, 
simple in form, but fraught with a great 


* L’ Art Chrétien, 
LIVING AGE, 


Par Alphonse Rio. 
VOL. XLIX. 
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truth, may be applied to the whole work 
of Francis, and particularly to his influ- 
ence on Italian art. Taking the cup filled 
with the spirit of life from his Lord he 
presented it to the men of genius among 
his countrymen. The first who received 
it drank it with avidity, others only drank 
a portion and spilt the rest, others turned 
away in contempt. 

In the Salon Carré of the Louvre, where 
the masterpieces of all the schools are 
collected, the picture which shines out 
above all the rest with a most dazzling 
brilliancy is that which represents the 
early Italian school, ‘* The Visitation,” by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio. Never, surely, 
did any coloring exceed in purity and 
splendor this glorious flower of early Ital- 
ian art. By its side Leonardo is inky and 
wan, and the vast canvas of the Veronese 
positively dull. In the unsullied purity 
of its tints it recalls the spring; its colors 
are those of the violet, the tulip, the 
crocus, and the hyacinth. All, in fact, is 
springtime — the art, the subject, the 
mothers-to-be, and the two Marys who 
unite in reverent joy. The faces are of 
one type; for how can there be a differ- 
ence where the soul is so completely one? 
Tiat type is the virgin soul of Italy as it 
rose stainless from the waters of baptism. 

Glance at the picture below, and in 
Leonardo’s “ Jocunda” you see what the. 
Italian virgin became. Well may Francis 
and early Italian art wear that ineffable 
look of tender regret. .And yet the in- 
fluence of Francis lingered long in Italian 
art, but it was as the scent of dead rose- 
leaves in a vase of alabaster. The spirit 
of life had evaporated, but the whole 
house was filled with the perfume. 

Thus the poor little son of Pietro Ber- 
nadone became a great prince, and that 
in his own lifetime. But his crown was 
made of thorns. The sufferings he en- 
dured as the confessor of poverty brought 
him to the grave after months of physical 
anguish at the early age of forty-four. 
But as the hawthorn is among the first to 
cover itself with a rich and lovely blos- 
som, so the crown worn by “ God’s poor 
one” budded into the fairest flowers that 
the precious tree of human genius has yet 
produced. 

If the witness of Francis in favor of a 
poverty, exaggerated and ascetic, was sa 
fruitful of good, how infinitely more ben- 
eficial would be one in favor of a poverty 
modelled entirely on the example of Jesus 
Christ. Our age in many respects repeats 
both those in which the master and the 
disciple lived. Our civilization is as that 
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of Rome and of the Middle Ages, in a 
state of decay and approaching dissolu- 
tion. Material prosperity blinds men now 
as itdid then. But many of us feel that it 
is not drink, nor licentiousness, nor over- 
crowding that is the fundamental evil, but 
the spirit of selfishness which drives us 
to make merchandise of each other, to 
kidnap and enslave whomsoever we can, 
in order that we may use their blood, their 
muscles, their brains, and their souls for 
our own advantage. In such a condition 
of things there is no liberty except in 
poverty, and he who, in the spirit of 
Francis, will commence a new society on 
the model of the Master, will find a whole 
world ready to follow him. 
RICHARD HEATH. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
THE CHARACTER AND THE POETRY OF 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


THE little volume on Madame de Sé- 
vigné lately published by Mrs. Ritchie 
(Miss Thackeray) produced in the jour- 
nals of the day a sprinkling of disquisi- 
tions touching the immortal Jetter-writer. 
Taking for granted that the interest then 
excited has not yet subsided into the 
former state of at least partial ignorance 
and indifference on the part of the public, 
we propose to say a few words, not merely 
upon the letters, but alsoon Madame de 
Sévigné herself, including one or two 
points which even her admirers seemed to 
have missed or misinterpreted. 

That every lively letter-writer, at least of 
her own sex, is compared with her, and that 
the comparison is generally about as just 
as that of any modern domestic novel with 
those of Miss Austen, is.proof at once of 
the renown of her letters as a name and 
their obscurity as a thing. In simple 
truth she stands absolutely alone. Doubt- 
less no work, however unrivalled and hew- 
ever original it seems, but is prepared and 
led up to by the influences of the time, 
and letter-writing was already beginning 
to be a favorite pastime with the high-born 
idle; but with Madame de Sévigné it was 
the necessary satisfaction of all her needs 
and all her powers. It is only, however, 
in writing to her beloved daughter, and 
through the practice, the delightful, spon- 
taneous labor, of a life that she attains 
perfection; and wonderful it is how she 
can turn in a thousand shapes and light 
with a thousand charms the one in itself 
monotonous theme of a mother’s passion, 
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poured out on one single object through 
twenty-six years of unceasing correspon- 
dence.* 

It might appear impossible to say any- 
thing new on either Madame de Sévigné’s 
character or writing; the former seems 
to show so transparently in the latter, 
even as she once said herself, “that it 
seemed to her every one could read her 
thoughts through her bodice.” Yet it is 
by no means an easy task tosum upina 
small space the character that apparently 
lies so open to us. For with all the na- 
ture and impulse which, controlled by 
good sense, formed its basis, it had so 
many chequering threads, so many har- 
monious differences; it presented so many 
various points of view in its various rela- 
tions with others: refined consideration 
and loving tact so moulded and modified 
that ebullient spontaneousness, requiring 
us often to read between the lines, though 
never quite disguising the pretty weak- 
nesses that will still peep through her 
well-assumed wisdom, that no single ap- 
preciation can perhaps do justice to that 
multifold personality. 

We think that Mrs. Ritchie has touched 
with a just hand on the much discussed 
relations between mother and daughter, 
and the nature of that world-famed affec- 
tion. We think with her that, making 
allowance for the mother’s too warm and 
the daughter’s too cold, temperament, 
the pair loved each other about equally 
and with sincere devotion, It is a pity 
that we have not Madame de Grignan’s 
letters, which might remove the one-sided 
impression left by the appeals, protests, 
and self-reproaches of a mother’s implor- 
ing, suffering, adoring love. They might 
help to prove that it was not Madame de 
Grignan’s feelings which were cold, but 
her manner; and that it was this, together 
with a tendency to irritability, that some- 
times veiled her really filial heart. But 
we cannot find the fault that Miss Thack- 
eray and others do with Madame de Sé- 
vigné for her apparent preference of her 
daughter to her son. (Why, by-the-by, 
does Mrs. Ritchie refer to him familiarly 
as “ Charles,” when neither his Christian 
name nor that of any other relation ap- 
pears in a single letter? we see and know 
him only as mon fils, votre frere, le ba- 
ron.) Madame de Sévigné did her son 


* The correspondence assuredly begins and ends with 
the twenty-six years, but it must not be forgotten that 
seventeen of these, in periods of whole months and 
years, were spent together by the mother and daughter ; 
a fact singularly forgotten by Sainte-Beuve when he 
speaks of these periods as reunions passageres occur 
ring between long intervals of separation. 
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no injustice; she loved him extremely, 
was perfectly happy in his society, and 
full of anxiety in his absence; but her 
clear eyes could not but read, with a mix- 
ture of pity and mild contempt, the strange 
inconsequence of his character, and, in 
spite of his amiable sentiments, the hope- 
less folly of his conduct was always keep- 
ing her on the fret andin alarm. But if 
we had her letters to him, we should 
probably, measuring them by her letters 
about him, find tenderness in them —if 
not quite equal to what she gave to her 
deeper-natured daughter, yet enough to 
satisfy his light heart. 

The characteristic and the charm alike 
of these letters is their personality, not 
only in that sweet, bright self which flows 
over, lighting and coloring everything 
that drops or rather flies from her pen, 
but in all thatshe touches on. The world 
for her is composed of the figures she 
knows, and loves or hates, is interested 
or curious about; life for her is made up 
of the incidents and events which touch 
her feelings, her sense of the picturesque 
or of fun, or her pity or her scorn. Inher 
pictures of nature the human element is 
never missing; and as for that human ele- 
ment, every one whom she mentions stands 
up clear before us, everything is alive, mov- 
ing, breathing, speaking, under her light- 
creating wand. Almost all her thoughts 
and opinions about matters of the time 
will be found to spring from some per- 
sonal feeling. Her tendency towards 
Jansenism was imbibed from a much re 
spected uncle by marriage, and strength- 
ened by her special friendship with the 
Arnauld family. Her interest in Louis 
XIV.’s great wars appears almost con- 
fined to the persons whom she knew who 
were engaged in it. Her comments on 
the politics of the day are simply those of 
a spectator watching a game in which the 
players are known and interesting to her. 
It would have been a thousand pities if 
she had been addicted to larger and more 
abstract views; her letters would not have 
been so many living pictures, dramas, ro- 
mances as they are, nor she herself, per- 
haps, have been so lovable. Moreover, 
which is seldom the case with ordinary 
minds, her feeling and her good sense 
play into each other’s hands. She is 
never an unreasoning fanatic or unscru- 
pulous partisan. She can discern the 
merit of the Prince of Orange (as William 
111. was always called by her party), when 
it was the fashion to laugh at him; and, 
though no rebel or free-thinker, nor desir- 
ous of being singular, her common sense 
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led her often at least to question, if not 
quietly to reject, many a conventional 
folly and prejudice of the day. 

In matters of religion we find her curi- 
ously undecided, a fact not so curious 
perhaps at a period when fashionable 
frivolity was linked with close outward 
observance of forms; when Jesuitry and 
Jansenism, ancient corruptions and new 
free-thinking, were perplexing the strong- 
est heads. All through her letters we 
see the zaif desire to be dévote, with a 
frank consciousness that it was not in her 
nature, and we are not deceived by the 
warm praises she pours out on the sainées 
filles and femmes whose sacrifices she has 
not the remotest idea of imitating. Buta 
warm, kind heart, and views right and just 
in the main, led her, we think, nearer to 
true religion than appears in the care she 
takes, when years increase and life grows 
less agreeable, to throw all the respon- 
sibility for outward vexations on /e bon 
Dieu, and to cry “Providence! Provi- 
dence!” whenever an unexpected turn in 
worldly affairs occurs. 

All her critics have touched on her 
grande dame ignorance of the human 
world outside of her own class and her own 
home, and on her strange apparent insen- 
sibility to the horrors of official cruelty in 
Bretagne towards her own poor provincial 
neighbors, as well as the light, bantering, 
unpitying tone in which she recounts “ the 
Brinvilliers’” horrible crimes and tragic 
end. We need therefore say nothing of 
these traits, but that they belonged to the 
age and to the society she moved in; and 
indeed the aristocratical unconsciousness 
at that period of any claims save those of 
their own small world of relations, friends, 
dependants, and acquaintances, could not 
be better shown than in the passage in 
which she speaks of a victory just won as 
a bonheur complet, because it had cost 
“only some soldiers ” and “not one man 
of name.” This tendency is controlled in 
our days by the growth of democratic 
institutions and ethics, and the power of 
the public press. But with reference to 
her apparent indifference to wrongs and 
sufferings, we may note that on public 
affairs she always writes with a certain 
reserve, knowing that her letters were 
handed about, and might be read in quar- 
ters where free expressions would do 
harm to herself or her family. In the ac- 
count of the cruelties at Rennes and in 
other places, we can almost read between 
‘the lines a veiled disapprobation, and 
sometimes even catch a faint flavor of 
| sarcasm under her praises of the king. 
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We must remember that she and her rela- 
tions lived more or less in the cold shade 
of royal disfavor, and no doubt her own 
and her friends’ grievances gave hera cer- 
tain measure of clearsightedness when 
Louis le Grand did not behave like a god, 
or rather did behave like a very capricious 
and vindictive one. 

It would be as superfluous to catalogue 
Madame de Sévigné’s intellectual merits 
as we said it was to analyze her personal 
qualities. Her secret is in the possession 
of two prime gifts: first, the absolute nat- 
uralness of one who is writing only for 
herself and her friend, and for the enjoy- 
ment of the moment; secondly, that genius 
of expression — now hitting the point un- 
erringly with a single word, image, or 
condensed epigram, now hurrying on like 
an eager, sparkling stream — which, but 
for that fortunate naturalness, might have 
given us, instead of these careless letters, 
mere finished works of art. One loves to 
see the human heart beating, even if it 
disturbs the folds of the drapery. She is 
inexhaustible; as Mrs. Ritchie happily 
puts it, “She has everything to say, and 
she says it.” She never tires of a subject, 
for she can always put it in a new light, 
find some new turn, some fresh image, 
some unexpected miracle of language. 
But there is one point which Mrs. Ritch- 
je’s citations hardly illustrate, and which 
none of her late critics have touched on. 
We find in these letters, constantly recur- 
ring, a number of chansons, guatrains, 
etc., executed by the deaux esprits of the 
time and greatly admired, which almost 
rise — as Madame de Sévigné hopes she 
may in time in playing chess — to medioc- 
rity. They contrast singularly with the 
real unconscious poetry which glances so 
often like a sweet note of music through 
the midst of Madame de Sévigné’s care- 
Jess, voluble prose. Here and there oc- 
curs a touch of imagination so simple, so 
appropriate, that we scarcely notice it; it 
seems like a bud of the heart. For in- 
stance, “ Rien ne m’échappe de tous ces 
heureux jours que les jours mémes qui sont 
échappés.” Again, “Il y a aujourd’hui 
bien des années qu’i] vint au monde une 
créature destinée 4 vous aimer préférable- 
ment & toutes choses.” (This reminds us 
of Browning’s “One born to love you, 
sweet!”) Or this, of a lady who had re- 
tired to aconvent and suddenly died there, 
“Une religieuse entra le matin dans sa 
chambre et la trouva appuyée contre sa | 
chaise comme si elle efit été endormie; | 
aussi lest elle pour toujours.” We all | 
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litre as “ cette petite violette qui se cachait 
sous l’herbe ;” the dramatic force and fire 
of some of her narrations, as that of the 
Duchesse de Longueville’s reception of 
the news of her son’s death, as also the 
vigor with which she condenses an idea, 
an image, a passion, into a very few words. 
Could pages of eloquence portray the im- 
patient yearnings of love half so well as 
that short sentence, “Oh how I long for 
your letters! It is already nearly half an 
hour since I have received any”? But 
we are perhaps less aware of the many 
little bits of nature-painting, they come in 
so slightly and quietly; as, indeed, is ex- 
emplified by a late essayist’s wholly ignor- 
ing this feature of her writing, dwelling 
on her “attitude towards nature” as a 
“ blank,” and offering the rather surpris- 
ing suggestion that the belief in heaven 
and heavenly things shut her from “ com- 
munion with tree, and sun, and sky, and 
cloud ;” which, considering how much of 
the pagan there always was in Madame 
de Sévigné, and how keen was her sensi- 
bility to earthly things, seems somewhat 
like an arrow shot at a venture. One 
passage has surely been often enough 
quoted to refute such a notion, that de- 
scribing “le triomphe du mois de mai, 
quand le rossignol, le coucou, et la fau- 
vette ouvrent le printemps dans les fo- 
réts.” And could there be a more vivid 
personation than that of the Durance 
when she says: “ Je hais cette riviére, and 
je crois qu’elle me hait aussi; la derniére 
fois que je l’ai vue elle était hors de son 
lit, comme une furie dechainée.” Here is 
another scrap, again worthy of Browning 
in its weird grotesqueness, but stamped 
with her own cachet by its touches of 
domestic life and good sense. It is too 
long to give in French, so we must try to 
translate it covte gue cotte. 


The other day my servants came to say to 
me, *“* Madame, it is warm in the mall; there 
is not a breath of wind, and the moonlight 
looks so curious there.” I could not resist 
the temptation; I set all my infantry in mo- 
tion; I put on all the caps, headdresses, and 
hoods, that were not required. I went into 
the mall, where the air is like that of my 
chamber; I found there a thousand cranes, 
white and black monks, several grey and white 
nuns, clothes fang about here and there, black 
men, others buried upright against the trees, 
little men concealed showing only their heads, 
priests who dared not approach. After having 
laughed at all these figures, and convinced our- 
selves that this was what one calls spirits, and 
that our own imagination is the theatre for 
them, we returned without stopping, and with- 


know the description of Louise de la Val- | out having felt the least damp. My dear child, 
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I ask your pardon—I felt myself obliged, ac- 
cording to the example of the ancients, as said 
the poor lunatic we once found in the garden 
at Livry, to pay this mark of respect to the 
moon, 


To sum up as well as we can. Alike 
as the child of nature and of her own age, 
Madame de Sévigné invites the study of 
her as she appears in the mirror of her 
letters — pure and upright herself, though 
a French grande dame of Louis XIV.’s 
time, and almost more than tolerant of 
the vices and follies of her friends and ac- 
quaintance; lovable even when méchante ; 
partly excusable in her indifference to the 
welfare of the race; and wise and admi- 
rable in spite of the repetitions, the exu- 
berance, the exigeance, of a too passionate 
private and personal affection; besides 
being the possessor of a gift unparalleled 
since the art of writing began. To find in 
these letters much of historical interest, 
the reader should, we think, have, to start 
with, a better knowledge of the court and 
the times of Louis XIV. than is at pres- 
ent commonly to be found. But, though 
the letters are doubtless illustrative of 
history, it is not in that respect that we 
especially value these letters, for two rea- 
sons: because her knowledge of court and 
politics was secondhand (it is a mere error 
to paint her as a brilliant court favorite, 
giving us news from the fountain-head ot 
all that passed in that Olympian region), 
and because of the merely personal nature 
of her interests and observations. Her 
general reflections on human life and hu- 
man nature, often very just and beautiful, 
are always taken in the concrete —see, 
for example, the marvellous apologue on 
the death of Louvois. But, for the paint- 
ing of society such as she knew it, and of 
all the scenery surrounding her, and of the 
life of every day and every hour, she has 
so done it that readers, through the course 
of ages and in the most remote regions of 
the earth, will feel as they read that they 
live in those times and those places. 

A. SHORE. 


From The Scottish Review. 
THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN. 


THE reign of Robert II., the first Stuart 
king, far from partaking of the troubles 
and commotions which usually attend the 
inauguration of a new dynasty, was for 
the kingdom a season of unusual quiet 
and repose. The long war of indepen- 
dence was practically over. The nobles, 
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after an abortive attempt to put forward 
William, Earl of Douglas — the nephew of 
the good “ Sir James,” the Bruce’s friend 
and counsellor —as a competitor for the 
crown, had acquiesced in the new settle- 
ment of the crown. Even their family 
feuds, the one great blot in Scottish his- 
tory, though never entirely silent, were for 
the moment almost entirely forgotten 
amidst the general rejoicings which greet- 
ed the accession of a new and popular 
line of kings. The fires of border warfare 
alone, the last monument of the hereditary 
antagonism between England and Scot- 
land, continued to burn with unabated 
fury. 

For centuries the narrow tract of land 
which bordered on either side of the 
Cheviots and the Solway, had been looked 
upon as a species of neutral ground — as 
natural lists, in fact, where the fiery spirits 
of either kingdom might distinguish them- 
selves by “fair gestes of arms,” and give 
free play to those martial instincts, which, 
in the more central districts of both king- 
doms, might have been productive of 
serious danger to their respective gov- 
ernments. Never, except in cases of un- 
usual gravity and provocation, regarded as 
casus belli, the border raids, if not actually 
encouraged, were at least not discounte- 
nanced by the executive; and though, in 
not a few instances, the peace-loving pro- 
clivities of individual sovereigns alike in 
Scotland and England had been seriously 
exercised to restrain such fordys, as not 
only bad in themselves but as being at- 
tended with a useless waste of life and 
property, never —at least in Scotland — 
were such influences sufficiently powerful 
to do more than to induce an increased 
amount of secrecy in their conduct, and 
perhaps a little more reticence in the prep- 
aration of such expeditions. 

The pacific disposition of Robert II. 
was notorious; but despite his undoubted 
hold upon the affections of his subjects, 
his efforts were powerless to repress the 
warlike inclination of his proud and turbu- 
lent aristocracy. And thus with every 
succeeding year of his reign the hostili- 
ties on the borders had been growing 
more serions. They were destined to 
culminate in the year 1388, in the battle of 
Otterburn. 

The story of that famous fight —the 
one great battle of the reign of the first 
Stuart king — is popularly believed to be 
embaimed for all future ages in the glow- 
ing ballad of “ Chevy Chase.” Perhaps 
no poem in the English language has had 
a wider circle of admirers of every class 
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and of every age. “I never heard,” said 
Sir Philip Sidney —no bad judge either 
of poetry or war—“the old song of 
Percie and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet, 
and yet it is sung but by some blinde 
crowder, with no rougher voice than rude 
skill.” “I had rather be the author of 
‘Chevy Chase,’” said Ben Jonson, “ than 
of all my works.” Almost within our own 
day, at the firesides of Northumberland 
during the long winter evenings, the mov- 
ing recital of the exploits of the two rival 
leaders formed a never-sating source of 
amusement and delight.* Yet the poem, 
despite its powerful appeal to English 
patriotism and English bravery, is not 
only unhistorical: it has absolutely no 
connection with the battle which it is sup- 
posed to describe. It is the account of a 
mere predatory raid for which it is hard to 
find even a foundation in fact. The scene 
is laid in the time of James I., when both 
Percy and Douglas were dead and buried. 
Times, places, and persons are confound- 
ed in an inextricable mass of jumble and 
confusion. Somewhat more trustworthy, 
indeed, is the old ballad, preserved in the 
Cottonian Library, known by the name of 
“ The Battle of Otterburn.” Yet here, too, 
its dramatic merits have destroyed its his- 
torical worth. Altered and embellished in 
its descent from one generation of min- 
strels to another, its value as evidence is 
small. But, fortunately for us, the subject 
had as many attractions for the annalists 
as for the minstrels. It was like the taste 
of a forbidden pleasure to the monkish his- 
torians of the period to turn from their 
jejune task of chronicling treaties and 
councils and the arid details of the records 
of their respective monasteries to describe 
the flash and glitter of knightly swords, 
and the ever-changing movements of an 
almost heroic conflict. And though we 
see the battle now only athwart the barred 
windows of the cloister cell, and through 
eyes dimmed by years of mortification and 
seclusion from the world, the yellow pages 
on which its story is written still teem 
with life, and are still aglow with the 
stroke and parry of human passion and 
the surge and flow of chivalrous instincts. 

Early in spring, at a great meeting held 
at Aberdeen, under the pretext of a sol- 
emn festival of the Church, a fresh foray 
into England was determined upon by the 
border lords. Summonses were issued 


for the gathering of the feudal host, and | 


the neighborhood of Jedburgh was as- 


* White’s Otterburn, App., p. 132. 


signed for the place of meeting. The 
castle of Jedburgh, it is true, was then in 
the hands of the English. But inthe deep 
forests which encircled it, and in the wild 
mountain glens which radiated from it in 
all directions, a large force might muster, 
it was thought, without attracting atten- 
tion. So secluded were the dark recesses 
of its woods, that not many years before, 
when all the country round was in posses- 
sion of the English, a body of Scottish 
nobles with their followers, had, like 
Robin Hood and his men in Sherwood 
Forest, resided there in safety for several 
years. 

On the appointed day an army, such as 
had not been seen, it was said, for sixty 
years, assembled at the place of meeting. 
It consisted of twelve hundred lances, and 
forty thousand rank and file. The young 
Earl of Douglas was the first to arrive. 
After him came John, Earl of Moray, and 
his brother George, Earl of Dunbar and 
March; the Earls of Fife, Sutherland, and 
Mar; Douglas, the grim Lord of Gallo- 
way, the two Lindsays, —Sir William and 
Sir James, — Sir John Swinton, Sir John 
Sandilands, Sir Patrick Dunbar, Sir Si- 
mon Glendinning, and many another bor- 
der knight and squire. Each baron led his 
own vassals. Each knight was attended 
by two or three squires. Each man-at- 
arms had his sergeants to hold his horse, 
to buckle his armor, and to perform the 
same duties towards him which the squires 
fulfilled towards the knights. Captains 
and men-at-arms were alike in the highest 
spirits, and they encouraged each other 
with the assurance that they would effect 
such an inroad as should be remembered 
by the English for twenty years to come. 
The more completely to mature their plans, 
a further meeting was arranged when they 
had reached the little Church of Zedon,* 
a few miles nearer the English border. 

Though his sons, five sons-in-law, and a 
nephew were among the leaders of the 
host, the project had been, as usual, care- 
fully concealed from the Scottish king. It 
had not, however, escaped the notice of 
the English. Henry Percy, surnamed 
Hotspur — then in his twenty-third year 
—the eldest son of the aged Earl of 
Northumberland, recently appointed by 
Richard a warden of the English marches, 
his father and his brother Ralph and all 


* The Zedon of Froissart is either the gipsy town of 
Kirk-Yetholm at the foot of the Cheviot Hills, or more 
probably Southdean on the Jed, about ten miles from 
| Jedburgh and four from Redeswire, the place at which 
| Dougias and his men were to enter England. (Froise 
sart 1l., note to p. 362: White’s’ Otterburn, note to p. 
23.) 
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the north-country chivalry, were — by 
means of spies, who, as heralds and min- 
strels, travelled with ease and safety 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land — fully as cognizant of their move- 
ments as were the Scottish lords them- 
selves. They knew all about the assem- 
bly at Aberdeen. They had heard of the 
muster at Jedburgh. They had observed 
the unwonted agitation which prevailed 
through the whole country-side ; and very 
secretly they were in course of making 
their preparations to resist the threat- 
ened attack. Meantime, to gain still more 
complete information, they resolved to 
send a spy to the gathering at the foot of 
the Cheviots. 

A certain squire, well acquainted with 
the country, was accordingly despatched 
from Newcastle for the purpose. He 
reached Zedon as the Scottish barons 
were in consultation in the church. The 
Englishman entered and heard their de- 
liberations. But before the meeting broke 
up he thought it prudent to retire. Leav- 
ing the church unobserved he went to 
look for his horse. It was gone. “A 
Scotsman,” says Froissart, ‘‘(for they are 
all thieves) had stolen him.” To have 
made enquiry would have been to risk 
detection. He, therefore, set out on foot, 
booted and spurred as he was. But he 
had scarcely gone about two bowshots 
when his appearance attracted the notice 
of two Scottish knights who were in con- 
versation, 

“ That fellow,” said the one, “has seem- 
ingly lost his horse, and yet he is making 
no attempt to seek for it.” 

“On my troth!” replied the other, “1 
doubt much if he belongs to us. Let us 
follow and question him.” 

He was soon overtaken. They asked 
him whence he came, whither he was go- 
ing, and what he had done with his horse. 
His answers were contradictory and con- 
fused, and he was accordingly taken be- 
fore the council of war. There, under the 
threat of death, he was made to reveal the 
purpose for which he had come, and to 
supply his enemies with much the same 
sort of information which he had expected 
to obtain from them. The barons of 
Northumberland, he said, had determined 
not to meet the Scotch. But as soon as 
they had crossed the border, an English 
army would enter Scotland and mete out 
retaliatory devastation upon the lands of 
the Border lords. If the Scots marched 
upon Cumberland, the English would ad- 
vance upon Edinburgh by Berwick. If 
they pressed on towards Newcastle, the 
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English would proceed by way of Carlisle. 
This was valuable intelligence. The 
Scottish lords looked at each other but 
were silent. The prisoner having been 
removed a spirited debate ensued. It 
was evident their plans must be changed. 
A united attack upon England was im- 
possible. The only way to defeat the 
arrangements of the English was to enter 
England by both the eastern and the 
western marches. By such tactics and 
by such alone could this counter invasion 
of Scotland be prevented. 

It was agreed to divide the host into 
two army corps. While the largest divis- 
ion with the baggage, under the command 
of Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, 
marched upon Carlisle, the other, consist- 
ing of three hundred picked lances and 
two thousand infantry, led by the young 
Earl of Douglas, would invade Northum- 
berland. When both had been united, a 
fitting time and place would be selected 
to give battle tothe English. After tak- 
ing an affectionate farewell of each other 
the two divisions started, the one march- 
ing to the right and the other to the left. 

On Friday, the 7th August, the army of 
the Earl of Douglas crossed the border of 
Redeswire. Moving forward over Otter- 
cop’s Hill and down by Rothley Crag, 
it swept silently but swiftly through 
Northumberland and forded the Tyne 
above Newburn.* Journeying through 
byeroads, attacking neither town, castle, 
nor manor, it reached the rich bishopric 
of Durham, without encountering opposi- 
tion. So suddenly and secretly had the 
march been conducted that the first intel- 
ligence of its arrival which the north- 
country barons received, was the smoke 
of burning houses and the crowds of fugi- 
tives hastening towards Newcastle. The 
Earl of Northumberland immediately de- 
spatched his two sons — Hotspur and his 
brother Ralph — to defend the city, while 
he himself remained at Alnwick to rouse 
the district. Meantime, the Scots ad- 
vanced through the fertile tract of country 
between Durham and Newcastle, levelling 
peel and fortalice, devastating village and 
grange, slaughtering and capturing the 
inhabitants, and driving or carrying away 
all the booty which they thought worth 
appropriating.. 

The flower of Northumberland had by 
this time collected within the walls of 
Newcastle. Barons and knights and 
squires—all the gentry of the district 
from York northwards — had rallied round 


* White’s Otterburn, pp. 24-25. 
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Hotspur’s standard; and the town was 
filled with more than it could lodge. On 
the 14th August, the Scottish army en- 
camped before Newcastle, and took up its 
position on that side of the town which 
looks towards Scotland.* It was the 
earl’s intention to have attacked the place. 
But so strong were its defences, that with- 
out the assistance of Archibald Douglas’s 
division he saw but little prospect of suc- 
cess.t For three days he lay waiting for 
reinforcements. During that time there 
were almost constant skirmishes between 
the besiegers and the besieged. Outside 
the moat which surrounded the town, the 
English had erected a species of wooden 
fortification after a fashion which was then 
common on the Continent, and which their 
recent wars with France had probably 
taught them. It consisted of upright 
grated palisades with openings about half 
a foot wide, and so low thata horse might 
without much difficulty leap over them. At 
these barriers the young knights on both 
sides fought daily. Many valiant deeds 
were done with lances hand to hand. 
The two gallant sons of the Earl of North- 
umberland were always the first to arrive, 
and generally the last to leave. 

In one of these many encounters, the 
Earl of Douglas, after a long conflict with 
Harry Percy, won his spear with its silken 
pennon attached, adding insult to the in- 
jury by the assurance that he would carry 
it with him into Scotland. 

“ Nay, Earl of Douglas!” retorted Hot- 
spur, “ that shall you never do.” 

“You must come this night and seek it 
then,” replied the earl. 

But the night passed, and no effort 
was made to redeem the banner. When 
the morning broke, its pearl-embroidered 
folds emblazoned with the white lion of 
the Percys, was still floating above the 
pavilion of the Earl of Douglas.~ Long 
before the sun was up, the Scots were on 
their way home. About four they reached 
the castle of Pontelands, which they took 
and burned. Then turning off in a north- 
westerly direction, they made through 
Redesdale to Otterburn, and encamped 
on a little height, the site of an ancient 
Roman camp, above Greenchesters.§ On 
the north their position was somewhat 
exposed, but on the south and west it was 
protected by natural woods, some remains 


* Tbid., p. 24. 

+ Froissart, tii. 125. 

¢ ‘The banner is said to be still preserved in the fam- 
ily of Douglas of Cavers. White’s Otterburn, App., 
note I. 

§ White’s Otterburn, pp. 30-31. 





of which, in the shape of a few straggling 
birch and rowan trees, are still to be seen 
at no great distance from the spot.* 

It was now the height of summer, and 
all over the rich upland pastures the hus- 
bandmen were gathering in their hay. 
The heat, too, was very great, and the 
Scots, fatigued by their exertions, were 
not unwilling to rest for the remainder of 
the day. They had work, too, before 
them onthe morrow. Not far from where 
they were camped, in the midst of a piece 
of marshy ground, stood the tower of 
Otterburn ; and this they were determined 
to raze. By all the unwritten laws of 
chivalry the challenge to the Percy would 
have been incomplete had a single ground 
of provocation been left untried. 

On the following day, Wednesday, the 
19th August, 1388, the light had scarcely 
dawned when their trumpet sounded for 
the attack. But the peel withstood all 
their efforts. In the afternoon, weary and 
worn out, and to say the truth, not a little 
dispirited at their non-success, the troops 
returned to their quarters. A council of 
war was hurriedly called to consider their 
further movements. Many were of opin- 
ion that the attack should be abandoned, 
and that the army, leaving its present 
position, should turn off to join the other 
division of the Scottish forces. But Doug- 
las took a different view. It was cowardly, 
he thought, to decamp without accomplish- 
ing the enterprise they had undertaken, 
Besides, he was still in hopes that Hot- 
spur would make an endeavor to recover 
his pennon before the Scots finally left 
the country. His views prevailed. The 
troops proceeded to fortify their position. 
They entrenched themselves behind a 
double earthwork towards the north. They 
laid down felled trees wherever their ram- 
part was weak. The baggage and servants, 
with their booty of sheep and cattle, they 
placed on the side of the camp at the en- 
trance of the marsh on both sides of the 
road to Newcastle.f 

The twilight came. The sun went down 
over the Cheviots. Many of the men, ex- 
hausted with the labors of the day, retired 
torest. The lords were supping in their 
tents. They had laid aside their armor on 
account of the closeness of the weather, 
and were clad in their * side-gowns only.” 
All of a sudden, a watchman on an un- 
trapped horse } was seen spurring towards 
the camp. The enemy was upon them, 


+ Ibid., p. 31. 

* Wyntoun ix. 8 

t Scotichronicon xiv., c. 53. 

¢ Battle of Otterburn, Percy’s Reliques i. 25. 
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he cried.* His abrupt call to arms threw 
the whole encampment ‘into confusion. 
The knights flew to their armor. The 
Earl of Douglas hurried to marshal his 
men. In the-disorder which everywhere 
prevailed cuissarts and greaves and bra- 
siers were forgotten. The Earl of Moray 
had not time to don his helmet. The 
Earl of Douglas had ne leisure to give his 
own arming a thought. Above the din 
and bustle, the clang of armorers closing 
rivets up, the bugle calls summoning the 
troops to their respective standards, the 
neighing of horses and‘the tramp of hurry- 
ing feet, cries of “A Percy! a Percy!” 
were now distinctly heard; and soon on 
the crest of a hill, disposed in two -divi- 
sions, with banners flying, and the dying 
sunset glinting on the bright armor of the 
knights, the forces of Hotspur might be 
seen pricking forward to meet their foes. 
The Percy had at last come to retrieve 
his pennon. 

Impatient to wipe out the insult to his 
chivalry, without waiting for the Bishop 
of Durham, who, eager to avenge the 
devastation of his bishopric, had collected 
his vassals and was hastening to his as- 
sistance, he had left Newcastle in the 
forenoon after dinner, and, with six hun- 
dred spears of knights and squires and 
upwards of eight thousand infantry, had 
travelied the eight short leagues which 
separated him! from the Scots.f With 
this force, which stood in the proportion 
of three to one to that of his enemies, vic- 
tory, he thought, was certain. 

It had been arranged that the first “ bat- 
tle,” consisting of the greater part of the 
troops, under the command of Hotspur 
himself and his brother Ralph, should 
meet the Earl of Douglas if he was dis- 
posed to fight. While they were thus 
engaged, the other, under Sir Matthew 
Redman and Sir Robert Ogle, would at- 
tack the tents and destroy and slay all 
they found. Percy accordingly pressed 
on towards the camp; but mistaking the 
huts of the servants, which were partially 
concealed by trees, for the pavilions of the 
lords, his first attack was directed against 
the cooking galleys and camp kitchens. 
For a time those who were in charge were 
able to withstand the onset of the En- 
glish, but overpowered at length they were 
forced to flee. Seeing this Sir Matthew 
Redman with his followers immediately 
started in pursuit, whilst Hotspur, rejoic- 
ing in the sight, congratulated himself on 


* Scotichron. xiv., Cc. 53. 
t Wyntoun ix. 8. 
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having obtained an almost bloodless vic- 
tory. 

Meanwhile the Scottish leaders, observ- 
ing his error, hastily ordered a body of 
infantry to join the servants and keep up 
the skirmish. They themselves having 
completed their arming and separated 
their men into three divisions, under the 
respective pennons of the Earl of Douglas 
and the two gallant brothers the Earls of 
March and Moray, his kinsmen, left the 
camp in silence, and crossing round its 
rear, marched along a mountain ridge cov- 
ered with holt and scrub, till they had 
reached the higher ground. Then falling 
upon the English flank, with wild shouts 
and banners displayed,* they charged into 
the midst of their enemies. Their oppo- 
nents, taken aback, speedily turned and 
faced their foes. 

The battle now raged. Cries of “A 
Percy!” “A Douglas!” “St. George!” 
“St. Andrew!” and many another warlike 
slogan resounded over the field. Lances 
were shattered, saddles emptied, battle- 
axes broken. Under the bright light of 
the harvest moon, the shimmer of flashing 
swords gleamed on every side. So close. 
was the impact of the contending forces, 
that the English archers had not room to 
draw their bows. As the Scots, discom- 
fited in the first onset, were in the act of 
retiring, Douglas, burning to win renown, 
ordered his banner to advance. Hotspur 
and his brother Sir Ralph immediately 
hastened forward to oppose him. The 
banners met, and a deadly struggle ensued 
between the knights and squireg on either 
side. “There was no ho between them,” 
says Froissart, ‘so long as spears, swords, 
axes, or daggers endured.” ¢ ‘“ Cowards 
there had no place, but hardiness reigned 
with goodly feats of arms.” The banner 
of Douglas with its crowned heart, sur- 
mounted by the three stars, was at one 
time in imminent danger, and would have 
been captured but for the valiant defence 
of Sir Patrick Hepburn and his son. At 
length the Scots, unable to resist the su- 
perior number of the English, began to 
give way. At this juncture the Earl of 
Douglas, seizing a double-handed battle- 
axe, Closely followed by his warlike chap- 
lain, Richard Lundie, afterwards Archdea- 
con of Aberdeen, and a devoted handful 
of his personal friends, dashed, like an- 

* Ibid. ix. 8. 

+t Ho, hoo, an interjection of stopping or desisting: 
hence stoppage. (Glossary, Percy’s Reliques, i. 357.) 
** So in Langham’s letter concerning Queen Elizabeth’s 
entertainment at Kellingworth Castile, 1575, ‘ Heer was 


no ho in devout drynking.’’? (Percy's Reiiques i, 
note to p. 20.) 
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other Hector, into the midst of his ene- 
mies, dealing such blows around him that 
all rushed from him on every side. Few 
in the darkness recognized in the central 
figure of that little band, round which the 
tide of battle now eddied with renewed 
and ever-rising vehemence, the gallant 
leader of the Scottish forces. At last he 
fell, pierced by three spears which had 
been pointed at him at once. He was 
thrown to the ground fighting desperately. 
No sooner was he down than his head was 
cleft with a battle-axe. A fourth spear 
was thrust through his thigh. Then the 
main body of the English, pressing over 
his prostrate form, carried the surging 
wave of combat to another part of the 
field. 

When all were gone he strove to raise 
himself, but fell back powerless. He was 
alone and unattended save by his lion- 
hearted chaplain, now wounded himself, 
who, battle-axe in hand, had never left 
him the whole night through. By his 
side, covered with fifteen wounds from 
lances and other weapons, lay the dead 
body of his squire, Robert Hart. He too 
had fought by his master so long as the 
power to fight remained. As he lay there 
in mortal agony, there came up to him his 
cousins, Sir John Lindsay and Sir John 
and Sir Walter Sinclair, and one or two 
others of his knights and-squires. 

“ Cousin!” said Sir John Sinclair, kneel- 
ing by the side of the dying man, “how 
fares it with you?” 

“But indifferently,” he replied. “I 
have little hope of living. My heart be- 
comes every moment more faint. But, 
thanks to God! I die like most of my an- 
cestors, on the field of battle! Raise up 
my banner,” he continued, “it is lying on 
the ground, and shout ‘ Douglas!’ as if I 
were with you. They say a dead Douglas 
will wina field. To-night it shall be ac- 
complished. Farewell!” 

He was dead. 

Throwing a cloak over the body, Sir 
John Sinclair lifted his standard; and 
once more the cry of “A Douglas! a 
Douglas!” rallied the disheartened Scots. 
The knights came spurring together from 
every part of the field. The Earls of Mo- 
ray and March, with their banners and 
men trooped round the uplifted pennon. 
There was one desperate and collective 
charge, one crash of splintered lances, and 
then slowly and sullenly the English.com- 
menced to retreat. The dead man had 
gained the day. Hotspur himself was 
captured, and like his brother Sir Ralph, 





knight.* The pursuit lasted for the re- 
mainder of the night,t and was continued 
for a distance of five English miles. 
When at length the Scots returnnd to 
their camp, the numbers of the captured 
exceeded that of the captors. It was 
reckoned that the English loss amounted 
to fifteen hundred men ; § while the Scots 
computed theirs at only a hundred slain, 
and two hundred taken prisoners. || 

“Never since the battle of Bannock- 
bnrn,” says Froissart, “ did the Scots gain 
a more complete or gainful victory.” “It 
was told me,” he continues, “and I be- 
lieve it, that they gained two hundred 
thousand francs for their ransoms.” Nor 
can he, although no friend to their race, 
abstain from adding a word of commenda- 
tion to the Scots on their treatment of 
their prisoners. “ When the Scots,” he 
says, ‘saw the English were discomfited 
and surrendering on all sides, they be- 
haved courteously to them, saying, ‘ Sit 
down and disarm yourselves for I am your 
master,’ but never insulted them more 
than if they had been brothers.” Many 
of the prisoners were ransomed before 
they left the field. “Eche of them is so 
contente with other, that at their depart- 
ynge curtoysly they will saye, God thanke 
e!” 


Yet, after all, when the debit and credit 
sides of the account are summed up, what 
had the nation gained by the victory? It 
is difficult, indeed, to say. That the en- 
gagement had been conducted in strict 
accordance with those artificial rules of 
honor which it was the fashion of the 
times to approve, or that in courage and 
courtesy both parties had satisfied the 
most exacting rules of chivalry, was 
scarcely adequate compensation for the 
lives of a hundred Scots lost in a battle 
fought in defence of no principles and 
undertaken in support of no claim. That 
it indeed diminished for a short season 
the severity of the border raids is perhaps 
the greatest commendation which can be 
bestowed upon it. 

Before the dawn of day the field was 


* Sir John Montgomery, son of John, lord of Mont- 
gomery, the lineal ancestor of the present Earl of Eg- 
linton. He was soon afterwards exchanged for Sir 
Hugh Montgomery, and for his ransom built the castle 
of Penoon in Ayrshire. 

t Scotichron. xiv. 54. 

¢ Froissart 1i. 127. 

§ Scotichron. xiv. 654; Wyntoun ix 8; Froissart. #¢ 
supra, says, a thousand and forty. 

| The victory has been claimed by the English 
chroniclers, Walsingham, Hist. Ang. Rich., ii. 361, 
who also feign a personal combat between Percy and 
Douglas, in which the latter-receives his death-blow. 


. 3 P")s | See also poem entitled ** Battle of Otterburn,” Percy’s 
had to yield himself prisoner to a Scottish | 


Rel. i. 21-34. 























clear of combatants. But with the morn- 
ing came another danger which it called 
forth all the manhood and the ingenuity of 
the Scots to meet. The sun had hardly 
risen when the Scottish scouts posted 
along the road to Newcastle announced 
the approach of another English host. 
It was Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, 
eager to avenge the defeat of the Percy 
the night before. Wearied, wounded, 
and worn out, and cumbered with a mul- 
titude of prisoners, resistance seemed out 
of the question. But what exhausted na- 
ture refused to do, stratagem, it was 
thought, might accomplish. The bishop 
had advanced within a league of the camp, 
when a noise which seemed “as if all the 
devils in hell had come thither to join it,” 
startled his horses and disconcerted his 
men. The bishop approached half a 
league nearer. Again the gruesome 
cacophony arose, more jarring and dis- 
cordant than before. Once more the in- 
trepid churchman urged forward his 
troops, and this time he was permitted to 
come within sight of the camp. A third 
time the sounds broke forth, louder, more 
dissonant, more terrific than ever. The 
bishop halted and took counsel with his 
knights. Concealed behind their intrench- 
ments, the Scots could now distinctly 
see every movement of their enemy. It 
was plain the bishop wasirresolute. Per- 
haps a fourth blast from their cow-horns 
would assist him to make up his mind. 
Wilder, deeper, shriller, lustier, more de- 
moniac than they had heard them yet, the 
horrid strains echoed and_ bellowed, 
clanged and swelled, boomed and 
shrieked, thundered and reverberated in 
their ears. At last, after long delibera- 
tion, as it seemed, the English were seen 
to face about. One parting roar from 
the cow-horns, and the whole force was in 
retreat. With an infinite sense of relief, 
the Scots retired within their huts and 
tents to refresh themselves with meat and 
drink, and to enjoy that rest of which they 
stood so much in need. 

Later in the day, with the dead bodies 
of the Earl Douglas, Robert Hart, and 
Sir Simon Glendinning, enclosed in cof- 
fins and placed on carts, they withdrew 
from that position to whose strength, 
rather than to their infernal minstrelsy, 
they probably owed their late deliverance. 
The following day they arrived at Mel- 
rose, and there, in the abbey of black 
monks — in a tomb of stone, with his ban- 
ner floating above it — they laid the body 
of their brave commander. Soon after 


they dispersed to their various homes. 
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With the almost immediately supervening 
return of the lord of Galloway and his 
division of the army, the great Scottish 
foray of 1388 came to an end. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOME INDIAN HERBS AND POISONS. 


No country is better supplied with me- 
dicinal as well as poisonous herbs than 
India. Along waysides and ditches, harm- 
less-looking plants flourish abundantly, yet 
possessing, some strange, and some the 
most deadly qualities. It is one of the 
mysteries of creation how side by side 
with plants and cereals the most valuable 
and necessary to life, nature has also scat- 
tered abundantly plants so deadly; as if 
along witb an element of good, there must 
also be one of evil. But it is only during 
a long residence in the country that the or- 
dinary Anglo-Indian grows into acquaint- 
ance with this feature of the vegetable 
world around him, which previously he 
has only recognized as rank, troublesome 
weeds, intruding where not wanted, and 
having to be cut down and cast away. 
Many if not all of these become converti- 
ble, however, according as they are used, 
into some medicinal purpose or other; as 
if, after all, even the most seemingly use- 
less or noxious have their value, if prop- 
erly treated. 

One of the most common plants by 
ditch-side or cactus hedge is the dafoora, 
with its large white flower, and leaves 
resembling the hollyhock, and now well 
known as a valuable medicine for asthma, 
for which its leaves are used in <he shape 
of cigars or “tobacco.” The seeds, on 
the other hand, are a subtle and powerful 
poison, in small quantities causing tempo- 
rary insanity, and in large, either perma- 
nent injury to the brain or death. By an 
accident, 1 became aware of the peculiar 
properties of the datoora. A robbery 
occurred in a neighboring village, and an 
alarm spread that this had been effected 
through the agency of datoora poisoning 
by an organized gang of robber poisoners, 
It seemed the gang had put up at the 
village the night before in the guise of 
travellers, and succeeded in getting on 
friendly terms with one of the wealthiest 
families there, whom they entertained to a 
feast of sweetmeats —the only eatable in 
which different castes may join. As night 
advanced, the family allowed them to put 
up in their veranda; and when the village 
was sunk in sleep, the effects of the poi- 
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soned sweetmeats gradually placed the 
house and all it contained at the mercy of 
the robbers. Next morning, when the 
hue and cry arose in the village, and na- 
tive inspectors, ‘hannahdars, and consta- 
bles had arrived from far and near to 
investigate the case—and turn to what 
profit they could the opportunity — they 
found the family of eight lying helpless 
and dangerously ill, semi-idiotic, and un- 
conscious of what had occurred or was 
going on around them. The house had 
been ransacked, and money dug out of the 
ground (the natives’ purse) amounting to 
about thirty thousand rupees; and the 
suspicion of datoora poisoning was con- 
firmed. No trace of the gang could be 
found, in spite of the official raids made 
by the police, and the levy of blackmail 
on those who could afford to “pay” to 
escape suspicion. The family gradually 
recovered to find themselves almost pen- 
niless, the time they had been under the 
poison being a blank to them. 

A sad case of datoora poisoning oc- 
curred some time after this. My garden- 
er’s child, a fine little fellow of two years, 
whom I had often seen in the garden, 
had swallowed a few datoora seeds while 
playing with some children by the road- 
side. This was first suspected by his 
parents from some of the seeds being 
found in his hand; and after being taken 
home, the fatal result too soon confirmed 
their fears. From being in perfect health, 
in a few hours he was a memory of the 
past; and one of the saddest sights was 
the distracted grief of the parents for their 
only son. Sadder if anything was the fact 
of the body being kept for three days in 
the hot weather under the shade of a large 
sacrificial banyan-tree close by, covered 
only with a light cloth and some leaves, 
waiting till the thannahdar of the nearest 
station could find leisure to come and 
report on it before burial, while the mother 
was rushing off at all hours of the night 
and day to take another look at her dead 
child. 

Though the plant is to be found every- 
where, this is the only case I know of 
accidental poisoning from datoora. The 
native belief, however, is that it is com- 
monly used by professional robbers in- 
stead of the terrible vooma/ (handkerchief 
strangling) of the old Thugs. 

Another plant called the madar, from 
two to four feet high, grows in isolated 
groups along roadsides and in open sunny 
places. It is soft and branching, with 
broad, thick, dark-green leaves covered 
with down, and large, white waxen flowers 





faintly tinged with pink towards the cen- 
tre. The first time I discovered it to have 
a curative value was on getting a sprained 
thumb through an upset out of my dogcart, 
causing swelling of the whole hand with 
severe pain. While trying in vain the or- 
dinary home resources, my bearer, Jhoti, 
who stood a stoical witness of the ejacula- 
tions and contortions which the pain and 
failure of remedies elicited, at length sug- 
gested the madar leaf. Glad of any chance, 
though placing little faith in his nostrum, 
I agreed readily enough; and he soon 
appeared with a madar leaf, which he ap- 
plied hot to the hand and tied firmly round. 
The relief seemed almost to begin from 
the moment of application ; and in a quar- 
ter of an hour the pain had nearly sub- 
sided, while the hand felt more elastic 
with the rapid decrease of the swelling. 
In an hour or two there was no perception 
of pain left, and the hand felt much like 
the other, except for a little stiffness. 
Keeping on the leaf, by his advice, for 
twenty-four hours, with one or two fresh 
changes during that time, there appeared 
afterwards a minute crop of watery pus- 
tules, which itched for a day or two, and 
then disappeared. No trace of pain or 
swelling remained. After such an expe- 
rience, my incredulity in native remedies 
was somewhat shaken, and the plant, 
which had hitherto seemed but a useless 
weed, now rose into new interest. The 
hurry of the native for his madar leaf, his 
neem-tree leaf or bark for poultices, his 
castor-leaf, etc., for sprains and swellings, 
now savored less to me of native simplic- 
ity, and inspired a desire to test their 
remedies before condemning them. On 
other occasions I have used the madar 
leaf with the same result, often wondering 
whether its efficacy were known to our 
medical faculty, or ever tested for em- 
ployment in a wider and more scientific 
sense. 

But it is the #z7% of the madar which, 
like the poppy, contains its strangest and 
most powerful property, and exudes abun- 
dantly on the slightest scratch of its suc- 
culent leaf or stem. When dried in the 
sun, the milk becomes hard and brittle. 
The natives profess to use it for any ob- 
stinate sore, especially in the nostril, and 
it was when used for this ostensible pur- 
pose that I witnessed its effects among 
my servants, caused either from absorp- 
tion in the blood or accidental swallowing. 
Finding the £hansamah absent one even- 
ing from duty at dinner, and the masalchie 
arrayed in his Pugri officiating for him, I 
learned that he was in a very bad way, 
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from accidentally swallowing some of the 
madar milk, which he had applied to a 
sore in his nostril. With some fear, from 
the description given, that he might be 
poisoned, and as he was an old and valued 
servant, I left dinner and went to see him. 
He was sitting in front of the cooking- 
house, with his face buried in his hands 
in an attitude of the deepest dejection, 
from which nothing could rouse him or 
elicit a word of answer to my inquiries. 
In eight or ten minutes, the first change I 
noticed was a slight movement of the 
head to one side and a distinct leer at his 
fellow-servants, who were standing by. 
This was repeated in a few seconds, and 
again at lessening intervals, accompanied 
by sounds of suppressed chuckling, as if 
the whole affair were a grand joke which 
he was playing at the expense of those 
present. Shortly, the leers, which ex- 
pressed the most intense mirth, developed 
into bursts of laughter loud and ecstatic, 
with looks of indescribable enjoyment, 
and I began to doubt whether, after all, 
we were not being fooled. The “ blowing 
up,” however, which I began to give him 
received no notice — if anything, it seemed 
but to increase his merriment; but while 
I yet stood by, the fits of laughter grew 
less violent, the merriment decreased, 
soon ceased altogether, and the fit of de- 
jection supervened. This lasted for about 
a quarter of an hour, and then the hilari- 
ous mood gradually came on as before, 
but always of less duration than the de- 
pressed mood. The paroxysms continued 
for some hours, till at last the man fell 
into a deep sleep. Next morning, he was 
at his work as usual, none the worse, 
looking fresh as ever, but without any 
recollection of his exhibition the night 
before. 

As on several occasions I had found 
one or other of the servants in the same 
state, 1 began to wonder whether it was 
“sores in the nostril,” or whether the drug 
had not been taken to produce the effect 
I had witnessed. The inquiries I made 
brought no confirmation of the suspicion, 
or showed that the drug was known or 
used for that purpose. However that may 
be, the frequent recurrence of the accident 
with the same individuals, and on so im- 
probable a pretence, forced the inference 
that the madar was used as an intoxicant. 
One peculiarity of it was that highly ex- 
citing or intoxicating though it seemed, 
there was no visible reaction of nervous 
depression, disordered stomach, etc., as 
in the case of intoxicating liquors. The 
terrible effect of larger quantities on the 





brain, on which it seems specially to act, 
may be imagined. 

It is stated by the natives as a familiar 
fact, that if a probe is formed from a mix- 
ture of the madar milk with a pounded 
ruttee-seed —a recognized weight of the 
country used by jewellers —dried and 
hardened in the sun, and if the skin be 
pricked with this and the point left, death 
will follow imperceptibly and painlessly in 
two or three days, leaving no trace of the 
cause medically or otherwise but the faint- 
est speck like a mosquito bite where the 
skin was probed. 

The wild ganja grows profusely wher- 
ever it is permitted, and somewhat like 
the home nettle without the sting, its 
flower is small and insignificant. Though 
very different in appearance from the cul- 
tivated ganja — the Caxadbis Jndica of the 
pharmacopeeia and famous hashish of the 
East — its intoxicating effects are nearly 
similar, except that the ganja proper is 
less injurious to the system, and is there- 
fore correspondingly prized. This differ- 
ence between wild and cultivated plants 
is seen to a stronger extent even among 
cereals. The wild rice, or that which has 
sown itself from a previous crop, if in 
good ground, looks like the cultivated in 
every respect, rich and heavy, and is 
really equally good; but the moment it is 
touched with the hook, the grains shed 
themselves into the water in which it has 
grown, and are lost. A different pecul- 
iarity is found in the odo — a small grain 
like turnip-seed, much grown in dry soil, 
and with a peculiar pleasant flavor — the 
self-sown or wild crop of which, though 
easily gathered, and undistinguishable in 
appearance from the cultivated, yet causes 
giddiness when used for food, and is often 
fraudulently mixed with the cultivated. In 
noting this difference between wild and 
cultivated grains, one realizes indeed that 
the bread we live by must be toiled for. 
The cultivated ganja is somewhat like the 
caraway plant, but stronger and more 
leafy; and while the wild ganja has a 
strong, pungent smell, the cultivated is 
odorless. Being a government monopoly, 
it is subject toa high duty, is rarely grown, 
and owing to its expense, the wild ganja 
is often made to do duty for it. At the 
same time, the ganja proper can always 
be bought at the rural bazaars, while a 
good deal is understood to change hands 
sub rosé, which accounts for its reaching 
the poorer classes. 

A confirmed ganja-smoker was a Bengali 
baboo (English bookkeeper) I had, whose 
weakness came to my knowledge through 
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a quarrel he had with the Persian ac- 
countant. The latter mentioned as an 
instance of the baboo’s moral degradation 
that not only was he a ganja-smoker, but 
had fallen so low as to use the common 
ganja of the ditches. True enough, one 
day I saw a large supply of the dried leaf 
on a shelf, which he had inadvertently left 
behind. He was an active writer, how- 
ever, and must have used the drug ab- 
stemiously, as it neither interfered with 
his work nor showed the usuai signs of 
havoc in the face. Whether the con- 
tinued use of the ganja incapacitated him 
from discriminating between his own prop- 
erty and another’s, I cannot say, but for 
this reason I had to part with him, which 
also accounted for his losing his previous 
situation. 

Another of his class whom I was unfor- 
tunate enough to have later in the same 
post, so yielded to the allurements of the 
drug, that latterly he rarely appeared ex- 
cept in a semi-muddled, dreamy state ; his 
shrivelled, yellow face, blear eyes as of a 
film drawn over them, and cracked voice, 
though he was a young man, showing the 
lengths he was going and the terrible 
havoc it was making of him. Premature 
age had already come upon him, the ex- 
citement and visions of a few years of the 
ganja having condensed into them the 
measure of a lifetime. I had also to part 
with him from incapacity caused by his 
habit. 

The next of those around me whom I 
discovered to be a worshipper of the weed 
was the gardener. He had been with me 
at the same time as the latter baboo, and 
had turned a secluded corner of the gar- 
den to account to supply both his own and 
the baboo’s needs ia the way of ganja, 
with perhaps a surplus for the bazaar. 
He was an old, tall, lean man, with shriv- 
elled face, but clear, strong eyes, and 
wiry and strong, with an amount of activ- 
ity in him which got him over as much 
work in an hour as took many younger 
men three. Whether the ganja had any- 
thing to do with his long-sustained energy 


is doubtful, but he used to assert that it | 
was it that gave strength to his old age | 


and enabled him to work as he did. 

Once | had occasion to use the ganja 
medicinally in the shape of some of the 
extract, sent to me by a bachelor friend, 
prepared by him —as he said — according 
to awell-known pharmacopeeia. The dose 
I took was ten drops, just before setting 
out for a neighboring bungalow where | 
was expected to spend the evening. Dur- 
ing dinner, I become aware of an increas- 


| ing risibility at the merest trifles, causing 
| surprise, especially to some young ladies 
| present, who I could see put it down to 
the sparkling lager beer. This tendency 
|increased as the evening advanced ; and 
| though conscious of the figure I was mak- 
|ing, I felt powerless to exercise the neces- 
sary control. After bidding adieu to my 
friends, as I mounted my horse in front 
of the veranda, suddenly the whole place, 

the familiar bungalow, walks, shrubberies, 
all seemed changed, and only the voices 
of my friends remained the same. The 

transformation was even greater as | rode 
homewards through the woods and quiet 
villages asleep in the moonlight. Now I 

seemed to be in Spain, acting the hero of 
the ** Romance of War;” then I seemed 

to be shooting over the moors of Scotland ; 

and from one part of the world to another 
was but the flash of a moment. Now the 
pale moonlight showed all the vegetation 

crisp and sparkling with hoarfrost, or cov- 
ered with snow; while the moon herself 
appeared a dull yellow speck in the heav- 
ens. The whole way home I found my- 
self forever diverging from the well-known 

road into bypaths; and it was only after 
the syce, who trotted beside me, had 

brought back the horse for the twentieth 

time, that I saw the necessity of taking 
his advice and dropping the reins on the 

horse’s neck, to trust to the surer guid- 
ance of his instinct. At times, with a 
strong effort, I endeavored to recall my 
whereabouts; but it was only for an in- 

stant, and the memory was gone, to be 
replaced by the unreal. At length, after 
a period that seemed an age, though only 
extending over a ride of four miles, I 

reached my bungalow, the sight of which 

was the first thing that began to bring 
back reality. Getting into an easy-chair, 
with the lamplight. swimming dim and 
yellow before me, 1 began to reflect with 

some alarm that I was suffering from an 

overdose of ganja. Though drowsy, I 

dreaded to sleep; so, drinking offa strong 
cup of tea, 1 resolved to keep awake till 

the effects wore off. Keading and star- 
ing at the lamp in turn was all I remem- 
bered, till I awoke next morning quite 
well, and without the least reaction from 
the night’s experience. Considering the 
different scenes I was transported to, all 
of a gorgeous and fairylike nature, and 
| minutely remembered, I could easily un- 
| derstand the prevalent belief that it was 
| the ganja that gave birth to the “ Arabian 
| Nights’ Entertainments.” 

The natives chiefly use ganja spiced for 
| the hookah, or as an infusion for drink- 
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ing, and much more so than appears on | prepared for the hookah, which, like the 


the surface. 


From long continuance or |calumet of the Red Indians, is socially 


excess, it is a frequent cause of insanity, | passed round by the natives while discuss- 


which may pass away en discontinuing it, 
or leave more or less permanent imbecil- 
ity. Medicinally, it does not seem to be 
used by the natives, though the wild ganja 
is used as a medicine for cattle. 

Akin to the ganja is the poppy, whose 
sheets of white flower surrounding every 
village in the cold season form one of the 
prettiest features of the landscape; and 
which, being a government monopoly, 
supplying a large share of the revenue, is 
extensively cultivated in India. The rich- 
est portions of land — namely, those clos- 
est to the houses —are always allotted to 
it; and though a most labored crop from 
beginning to end, in the careful weedings 
and incisures and gatherings of the opium 
from each separate bulb— from which 
the milk or opium exudes —it is, even at 
the fractional price fixed by government, 
by far the most paying crop to the native. 
Like the ganja, it is much more used than 
is superficially seen, especially in towns 
and by Moslems (of both sexes) of the 
upper class, though there prevails among 
natives generally a sort of dread of it. and 
stigma attaching to the eaters, as if its 
dangers were fully known and appreciated. 
The facility of obtaining it illegally where 
it is universally cultivated is obviously 
great. Here and there, a prematurely 
sharpened and haggard face, unintelligi- 
ble to others, may owe its cause to this. 
Opium eating, however, among the dense 
population of India is not so great as to 
mark a national evil, and is not used in 
the systematic way, or nearly to the stu- 
pefying extent, that it is in China. It 
does not appear to be much employed by 
them curatively beyond the use of the 
seed-husks — used also for smoking — 
externally for sprains or tumors. Unlike 
the datoora, whose seeds are its poison, 
the seeds of the poppy are harmless, are 
used in native confectionery, and their oil 
in cooking — besides being a well-known 
article of commerce and adulterative of 
olive oil; whereas the milk of the poppy 
is its active principle, a poison, narcotic, 
or valuable medicine, according as it is 
used. 

Least hurtful of narcotics, the tobacco 
plant, largely grown wherever the soil is 
rich enough, is universally used over In- 
dia, and though indigenous to the country, 
is consumed in much milder forms than 
at home. In the shape of a paste of 
mixed spices and charcoal—by some 
Europeans considered fragrant—it is 





ing their village news and gossip as they 
sit circled near their doorways in the 
evening. But it is more constantly used 
for eating; a bit of the dry leaf being 
powdered in the hand as required, along 
with a little moist quicklime the size of a 
pea, is deftly conveyed to the mouth by 
a jerk of the wrist, and swallowed. In 
smoking and eating, it is used in a much 
milder form than even the lightest home 
tobacco; the water of the hookah purifies 
and mellows the smoke; the leaf as eaten 
is so dry and crisp, that half its strength 
is gone; while the accompanying quick- 
lime is considered counteractive of any 
harm from the tobacco. 

With regard to the medicinal herbs and 
cures of the natives, they are endless, 
Hardly a weed grows but they find some 
virtue in it for some ailment or other, 
The large leaf of the castor-oil plant 
heated and applied externally is used for 
allaying local inflammation and pain; the 
leaf and bark of the neem-tree, a well- 
known and similar valuable appliance; a 
small weed like clover gathered among 
the grass is applied to the temples to allay 
headaches, or otherwise as a counter irri- 
tant, as we use mustard; the chiretta, also 
a well-known tonic and fever preventive ; 
the milk of the chutwan tree for tooth- 
stuffing — though little needed in a coun- 
try where tooth-brushing, like a part of 
their religion, precedes and follows every 
meal, and pearly-white teeth are the re- 
sult, despite the free use of sweetmeats. 

During a long residence in the country, 
I have on many occasions observed and 
experienced the value of native herbs and 
medicines. The mention of these to med- 
ical men, however, has received but little 
notice beyond an incredulous smile, or a 
contemptuous allusion to such “crude 
cures.” One out of those coming under 
my personal notice I may mention. A 
child of one of my servants that appeared 
to be dangerously ill of incipient small-pox 
was given to the old gardener before re- 
ferred to; to be treated for the disease, a 
bargain having been struck for a fee pay- 
able only on the child’s recovery. There 
was every symptom of a severe attack; 
the child’s breath was fetid, skin parched, 
lips and nose seamed and bleeding. The 
gardener commenced by smearing the 
child’s body over with fresh herbs pounded 
in goats’ milk, and then wrapping him up 
in a blanket, watched him the whole night, 
now and again reapplying the herbs and 
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carefully guarding him against cold. The 
result of his treatment was that in twelve 
hours all the dangerous symptoms had 
disappeared, the child had complete ease, 
and ne was no relapse from rapid con- 
valescence. The free rush of spots that 
came out soon faded and disappeared. 1 





could hardly imagine that nature, unless 
aided by these herbs, could work so rapid 
a change. At the same time, it may be 
added that had government taken the 
home precaution of vaccination, the treat- 
ment would probably never have been 
needed. 





A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT’S First RIDE 
ON A CAMEL. — The Daily Telegraph Dongola 
correspondent writes: A few days ago I had 
my first ride on a camel, and I thought it 
would have been my last. It was to go to our 
camp that I got cross-legged upon an Arab 
saddle, insecurely fastened by strings upon the 
back of a great, lumbering, humpbacked brute. 
I no sooner attempted to take my place on the 
saddle than the camel, which was lying prone, 
into which position he had been forced, began 
grunting like an old village pump violently 
worked. At the same time he turned his pre- 
hensile lips aside, grinned like a bull-dog, and 
showed a grinning row of teeth, which he 
sought to close upon me. _ I got aboard with- 
out accident, and had not long to wait for a 
rise. ‘The first movement, as he lifted his fore 
legs, nearly sent me over backwards ; the next, 
as he straightened his hind legs, still more 
nearly tipped me over his head. I had been 
warned to hold tight, but it was only the clutch 
of desperation that saved me. After several 
lunges and plunges, the brute got fairly on his 
legs. The reins consisted of a rope round his 
neck for steering, and a string fastened to a 
ring thrust in his nostrils, to pull up his head 
and stop him when going too fast. My camel 
began to move forward, and thereupon I oscil- 
lated and see-sawed as if seized with sea-sick- 
ness or cramp in the stomach, Involuntary as 
the movement was, an hour of it would, I am 
sure, have made as abject a victim of me as 
the worst sufferer on a Channel passage. A 
heartless friend was in front of me on another 
camel, which he set trotting. Instantly I be- 
came as helpless as a child, for my camel dis- 
regarded the strain on his nostrils and my 
fervent ejaculations, My profane Arabic vo- 
cabulary was too limited to have the slightest 
effect. I swaved to and fro, was bumped up 
and down, until [ was almost shaken to pieces. 
It would have been a positive relief could I 
have found myself at rest on the ground, but 
the motion was so incessant I had not time to 
make up my mind what course to adopt. It 
ended as even experiences of the worst kind 
must do, and I found myself still on the cam- 
el’s back. Not so my humorous friend, who, 
to my great comfort, performed a double som- 
ersault, and did not succeed in landing quite 





on his feet. I was told I should become ac- 
customed to camel-riding, and might even get 
to like it. But my faith is not great enough 
for that. 


WILD PLANT Fasrics, — A most interest- 
ing example of utilization of waste products is 
to be seen in a shop window in New York in 
the shape of a number of hanks of thread of 
different textures and colors, some being as 
soft as the finest silk, others as rough as hemp. 
These hanks are the result of an attempt, 
which seems likely to be successful, to uti‘ize 
the various wild grasses and stalks for textile 
purposes. The cotton stalk, which in the 
South has been hitherto burnt as useless trash, 
is here made into a coarse thread fully equal 
to Indian jute, an article of commerce which 
is imported into the United States to the 
amount of $6,000,000 per annum. Flax straw, 
which is also a very common waste product in 
many of the States, is converted into a fibre 
which makes excellent linens, and serves also 
as a substitute for cotton when mixed with 
wool. These, however, are only a few in- 
stances of many materials which have been 
experimented upon with more or less valuable 
results. Among them are the bear grass, 
Spanish bayonet, okra, nettle, ramie, pita, 
baurbor, wild coffee, and the cotton plant, all 
of which grow wild; and from them are pro- 
duced various fibres which dye beautifully, 
and can be made into bagging, rope, packing- 
thread, and paper of the finest quality, fabrics 
for dress, and materials for upholstering pur- 
poses, It has been found, too, that ramie and 
Sisal hemp fibre can be mixed with silk to 
great advantage, while the common American 
grasses are turned into fibre strong and good 
enough for false hair and wigs. The cocoanut 
shell yields a fibre quite equal to curled hair 
for upholstering uses. Another conversion 
into fibre which seems likely to be of practical 
value is that of the mineral asbestos,which is 
as fine as silk, and can be made up into fire- 
proof curtains and hangings for walls and the- 
atres, fireproof ropes, carpets, and, in fact, 
every kind of house decoration. 

Public Opinion. 
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